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Avy well-organized body of visitors in an arrangement of the Associated Charities 
will soon find that a wider field opens for it than the care of those who are technic- 
ally called the poor. 

The most interesting feature, indeed, of the work of a friendly visitor, is the en- 
largement of his knowledge of the conditions of human society in the place in which 
he lives. Many a man and many a woman really do not know what sort of a world 
they live in, until they undertake the simple duties which are thrown upon them as 
friendly visitors in the ‘* charity districts” of the town. 

As has been often said in these pages, a man’s first duty is so to lift up the partic- 
ular family entrusted to him that, with another year, they shall not need any assist- 
ance from the public organizations of charity. The greatest success that could be 
attained by a district, or the committee of a district, would be to find, when a new 
year’s work begins, that it has white paper on which to write, and that it has none 
of the same claimants which it had the year before. This will be called impossible 
by persons in the thick of the battle, but it is to achieving such an impossibility that 
we must all aim. 

Quite beyond the relief of those who are absolutely hungry, and the clothing of 
those who are absolutely naked, is a larger field of duty, which must not be lost sight 
of. When we speak of poverty, we speak of human need; and it may be that the 
Czar of the Russias, on his throne, is in need of human sympathy quite as much as 
the beggar who landed yesterday from Bohemia. We shall be eager, therefore, as 
we see what the enlarging duty is before us, to provide for those persons whose need 
isnot the need of bread and butter, or of blankets, or of clothing, but is the need of 
society or of human sympathy. 

In most of our larger towns and cities there live many persons who were not born 
in them, and have not therefore the inestimable social advantage of other persons 
whom they knew in childhood and who have known them always. Such people 
have moved in from a distance, have gone about their daily duty, with the true spirit 
of men or women are a little shy perhaps, and in the conditions of our modern society 
have made no friends. There are many such persons who, as the year goes round, 
never hear a knock at the door, except that which is made by the grocer, or the milk- 
manfor other purveyor, possibly that which is made by a clergyman, and, in the case of 
sickness, that which is made by a physician. If these be a husband and a wife, they 
can talk with each other. If there be little children, the mother has the companion - 
ship of her children. But, beyond these home companionships, there is no society. 
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It is natural enough to say and see that for such an isolation—one might almost 
call it such solitary confinement—the organizations of the church have the first duty. 
And we should be sorry not to say, first of -all, that the church has shown itself not 
unfit for this work, and has organized, in a hundred diflerent ways, its methods for 
meeting the loneliness of such persons. The good old word ‘‘ minister” is well de- 
fined and illustrated, when one sees the ministrations by which an established church, 
with its various hospitalities, may reach the loneliness of such shy people as we have 
tried to describe. And these lines will be read by many persons who will acknowl- 
edge gratefully that, in the removal from place to place, which the conditions of 
American society demand, the first real welcome which they receive as new-comers 
was given them by those persons with whom they joined in worship. 

But these ministrations of the church, though they meet, perhaps, a large pro- 
portion of the instances of loneliness of which we speak, do not meet all of those in- 
stances. There is not a physician who makes many visits but will be able to tell 
of the lives of lonely people whom he has learned to respect and perhaps to love, of 
whom he would say, however, that they are suffering, we might almost say dying 
by inches, for the lack of the sympathy and of the opportunity of showing sympathy, 
which is the curse of the lives of people who are living quite alone. Particularly if 
it happen that the home-staying person, who is inevitably the woman, has some 
daily job of work which she must do, as that she must finish so many shirts or pairs 
of pantaloons every week for the contractor, or make out some other ** stent” which 
may be required, is there danger that she will pass whole days without speaking a 
word, and without hearing the sound of a friendly voice. Such loneliness as this, 
indeed, is but poorly compensated by the attendance, once a week, at a church lect- 
ure, or the opportunity to join in singing on Sunday, or at an evening meeting. 

On the other hand, every well-organized board of charities has at its command, for 
kindly intimacy among such lonely people as these, a much larger force than it can 
draw upon for the duties of friendly visitors who must act, in any sort, as almoners 
among the poor. We cannot say too often that the duty of a friendly visitor, even 
if he has but one family to attend to, is not a duty to be given to persons who are 
merely enthusiastic volunteers, who want to be of use in the world, but have never 
learned how. On the other hand, it isa duty which requires much discretion, which 
requires a certain sort of tact and experience, which are not by any means frequent. 
And the managers of such societies are well aware that many excellent people, who 
have tried their hand in this direction, have wholly failed, either from lack of con- 
fidence in themselves, or from lack of experience, or from a certain inability to put 
themselves in the place of others, which is the first requisite for any success. 

But the other office to which we have alluded, of bringing social life to the solitary, 
or putting them in families, as the book of Psalms says so well, is more simple and 
can be assigned to a much larger class of people. No person who has ever had the 
oversight of a flower mission has failed to observe how much pleasure is given to a 
bedridden old woman, who has not left her quarters perhaps for ten years, when 
she receives, on a May morning, a visit, with a bunch of fresh spring flowers, from 
some chattering girl of sixteen, who has not the slightest idea of the nature of the 
benefaction which she brings. The old woman is delighted to see a young gitl. 
She is glad to see her because she is young. She is glad to talk with her precisely 
because the girl does not talk too stern sense. The girl need not talk nonsense, but 
she brings in with her a whiff of the fresh air, something of the sunshine from which 
her flowers were born, and calls back to the dear old saint the recollections of her 
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early days. The boy or girl, even younger, will bring into the household of a mother 
who is overcrowded by the number of children, whom she has to keep in order in a 
small tenement-house, an element which it is not possible for her herself to give to their 
home life. Precisely because it is a boy or girl who comes in, the lives of all those 
children are made more happy and, in the long run, are made more useful. There 
are a thousand ways in which the mere sympathy of companionship, by relieving 
that bitter sense of loneliness, which belongs to city life far more than it belongs to 
country life, works the miracle of Christian love ; and it becomes, therefore, the part 
of a well-organized charity association, while it receives its reports on the right-hand 
and on the left-hand, from those families which are in physical need, to be on the look- 
out, also, for those families in what we are pleased to call the higher social grade, 
who are in need of society, of sympathy, of conference, to whom a visit of half an 
hour, made without the slightest desire to improve their physical condition, becomes 
an event of the day or, indeed, of the week, simply because their ordinary lives are 
so lonely. 

It is exactly at this point that there comes in a shyness, bred in all good-breeding, 
and that people’s ‘unwillingness to put themselves in the wrong place hinders that 
effort. ** Iam sure I should not know what to say; I could not tell why I went 
there.” This would be the ejaculation which Mr. Robert or Miss Jane would make, 
if the president of a district committee said to him or to her that there was such and 
sucha decent household, who were living quite alone, eating out their hearts for lone- 
liness, and who needed a friendly visitor, although they always paid for milk, beef, 
groceries, ice and the rest, the moment pay-day came round. The modesty, rightly 
bred in all good social arrangements, comes in to make a bar in such intercourse. 
And, of course, it would be a miserable absurdity to visit such people under any for- 
mality of organization ; and if they were told that they were visited by rule, indeed, 
if they were visited by rule, the whole object which is sought for would be lost. 

Whoever, then, undertakes this larger and more interesting range of social eflort 
must dismiss from it at once all the analogies of Lady Bountiful or of the English 
novels. You go to see these honest people who have moved into town from Stock- 
holm perhaps, or from Nottingham perhaps, or may be from Vermont or from Maine, 
not as if you were rich and they were poor, not as if you were wise and they were 
simple, not as if you could teach and they were to learn, not as if you were to en- 
courage and they were to be encouraged, but simply because you have lived in the 
town longer than they have, or have lived in the street longer than they have, 
or know of some social interest of the town which they may not know. You 
do as you would be done by, and make your visit exactly as you would be glad 
to have some one more experienced than yourself come and visit you. An old 
minister in a manufacturing town received, one day, a common enough complaint 
from one of his parishioners that the people in the church were unsocial. He 
said, in reply, ** I think they are. You mean that they do not call on you as fre- 
quently as you wish they would.” His complaining parishioner acknowledged good- 
naturedly that this was upon her mind. ‘** Very good,” said the old man, ‘* I have 
no doubt that is true. Now will you tell me how many of our new parishioners you 
have visited within the last two years?” And she said, very frankly, that she was a 
new-comer in the town and had visited none. ‘+ Very good,” said the old man; 
‘‘ yet there are seventy-four families in this church who have moved into town within 
the last two years. Perhaps, before you complain that the four-year people have not 
yet called as often as you wish upon you, who are a three-year person, you might try 
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your hand in making a visit or two upon the persons who come after you in our so- 
cial order.” In this case, the good woman had sense enough to laugh, and to 
promise that she would pick up her own dropped stitches, before she asked any one 
else to pick up theirs. The anecdote is a very simple one, such as might be told of 
every fast-growing*town in America, and it opens the direction of the way in which 
such intimacies should be attempted and carried through. 

They only belong to organizations which we represent of the Associated Charities, 
because it is in those organizations that the information will most frequently be found, as 
to the places in which such social sympathy is most needed. A friendly visitor in a 
tenement-house may very well find out that, while she is going, once a week, to No. 
73 on the fourth floor, the people in 74 need none of her help, though there seems 
to be quite a large family of them. She will not be impertinent if she presses her 
inquiries so far as to find out whether they are living quite alone, or whether there 
is quite enough of that companionship which is really necessary for the right de- 
velopment of life, to say nothing of its pleasure. 

One of the real saints in this matter, who has been called since to higher ministra- 
tions, used to say that she made it a point, as she noticed the new people who moved 
into the town from year to year, to see that each one of them should have some per- 
son to whom he might go with perfect readiness, or see, in case of great grief or sud- 
den disaster. That rule is a very good rule. And if there be more than one such 
companionship found for everybody who moves into a new home, so much the better 


for each and for all. 


FOR ANOTHER; A MOTTO AND A BIOGRAPHY. 
BY FRED WOODROW. 


Say, what is life? If for itself 
It runs its round of time, 

And from its bells there never rings 
For other ears a chime, 


No sun a sun—if not a world 
Swung in its arc of light, 
Nor star a star—if in its hands 

No candle of the night. 


Say, what of human love could be 
Without its kindred sphere? 

More lives than one are in a smile, 
Two sorrows make a tear. 


The architect of happiness 
Has built upon the line 

By which, if adding mine to yours, 
I make the double mine. 
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Say, what of hope for human kind 
Its better day to see? 

Forgetful of its broken chains 
And olden agony, 


If sepulchred in hearts of stone 
The living are the dead, 

And selfishness knows not the feast 
Of sharing tears and bread. 
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BARTY, THE LITTLE VAGABOND. 


BY MISS ANNE WALES ABBOT. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


As Mr. Smith and Mr. Hamilton were talking together in a car, Mrs. Smith ob- 
served a stout man listening attentively. Catching her eye, the man said his ear 
had caught the name of a boy that had left his house, leaving his clothes and unpaid 
wages behind. 

**O tell me about him!” cried Mrs. Smith. ++ Did he work well? Was he steady ? 
How was he in the family? What do you think of him? Why did he leave?” 

The man said he was uncommonly smart for work, and faithful. Obliging to 
the women folks, too kind to the children. The falling out was on that, and silly 
enough it was. The farmer kept his wages for him, because he would not have 
him spending his earnings on his boys. The lad was out of temper, and used lan- 
guage that made him order him off to bed. 

** Right; so he could think it over,” said Mrs. Smith. 

‘That was the last I saw of Barty. The children almost cried their eyes out. 
Mrs. Robinson was not so very sorry. His style of speech was not always unexcep- 
tionable.” 

Mrs. Smith promised that Barty should go and see the family, and the man soon 
after got out. 

Barty was watching to shake hands with Mr. Smith as he stepped out of the car. 
His friend was pleased, though he said not a word. There was a warm grasp, pro- 
longed a while, and the old, beaming smile warmed the boy’s heart. Mrs. Smith 
found herself relieved of wallet and parasol, so that she could keep her dress from 
the dirty step. 

After the meal that awaited their coming was over, the two gentlemen went into 
the library, and Mrs. Smith played with the three children till she got even Barty 
into a frolic. He put his hand over his mouth, trying to rein in his mirth, but it 
burst forth in explosions all the louder. Gray’s shouts were checked by the appari- 
tion of his dignified mother at the parlor door, though she only bore off Mary. 
Then the lively little lady sat down on the stairs, with a boy within each arm, and 
told such amusing stories that Graham was in contortions of reluctance when his 
mother appeared for the second time, with a lamp in her hand. 
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‘* Don’t ask,” she said. ‘* Go to bed, Gray.” 

He sprang up, and gave her a hearty hug and a resounding kiss. Mrs. Smith saw 
the affectionate pride with which Barty saw this ready submission, and looked after 
the obedient son as he went up the stairs, as if he was about to follow him. 

Mrs. Hamilton looked at Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Smith glanced at Mrs. Hamilton ; then 
both said, ** No, Barty.” 

‘*Can’t I go to bed if I want to 

**'We shall want you.” 

He sat down suikily, and they left him in the hall. 

‘* We have concluded that the lad should have the advantages of each home 
offered him set forth, and make his choice, or reject both, if he so elect,” said Mr. 
Hamilton. ‘* But a guardian he mast accept.” 

Mrs. Smith could hardly keep silence, but, seeing her husband bite his thumb, as 
she opened her mouth to speak, she subsided. He took her hand in his as they sat 
together, and Barty was called in. He seated himself on the edge of a chair by the 
door, looking away from them all. 

Mr. Hamilton, as if he had not observed him, went on talking about a branch rail- 
road to be laid out. Presently the boy’s attention was caught by the name of the 
town, and a proposed station to be called WHEELOck’s CorNnER. He looked wildly 
round. 

‘¢ Here, Barty, look at this map.” He came and stood at the study table, endeav- 
oring tocomprehend the two routes proposed. Mrs. Smith brought him a chair, and 
sat down by him to point out the red line that ran across his own property. 

** Your land is wanted, and never again can be worth so much as for this purpose. 
The depot will be right there ; do yousee? The man that called himself your father, 
being in jail through his wife’s complaint, sent for a lawyer and had her turned out 
of your house. Then you were advertised for. Now you understand, I suppose, and 
I hope you’ll come home to us.” 

*¢ Say nothing hastily, Barton,” said Mr. Hamilton. ‘* The first step is this: To 
choose a guardian to take care of your property till you are of age.” 

*¢T know what a guardeen is. My mother, she was my guardeen, and, she being 
dead and gone, I am my own master,” said Barty, with an air that brought smiles, 
hidden ones, on every face. 

‘* You are not so unfortunate as that, my shrewd lad,” said the lawyer. ‘+ Expe- 
rience must have by this time convinced you that a boy is by no means sufficient to 


oe 


said he, rebelliously. 


himself.” 
‘¢T aint a-going to deny that it appears like I’ve been a fox with a pack o’ dogs 
at his heels since—well, ever since the day I left Burton Hill. Police a-hunting a 
*¢ No, indeed—they never looked for you, foolish boy,” said Mrs. Smith. ‘+ Tell 





us about it; we are all your friends.” 

*¢ May be I wont be believed. I told it once, and never again, after being called a 
liar. Liar and thief!” 

*¢ What did you do with Mr. Burton’s check ?” 

‘¢ The best I could to save Mr. Burton’s money from Phil Grush.” Barty sprang 
upon his feet. ‘* Here goes for the truth, and nothing but it. Phil and me was to 
the cattle fair—I had fifty-three cents. I treated some of the boys. Then Phil says 
to me, I was to take that check to the bank and draw the money. ‘Do your vn 
arrants,’ says I. ‘ As if they’d pay all that toa boy!’ Then says Phil, ‘ You can 
say Mr. Burton is holding his horses down street, and sent you in for it.’ ‘Do your 
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own lying,’ says I. Then he is so fierce I smell a rat. He says he can swear me 
into the jug, I have been so free with money, jest as easy as to kiss my hand. He 
would say [ had robbed him and spent his money. If I don’t do his arrant for him, 
he’d do it. So I takes his pocket-book, greasy old thing! I pretend I’ll play cat to 
his monkey, and draw the cash. He’d grab it, and leave the ’sponsibility onto me ; 
I hadn’t no friends !” 

‘Oh! that is not true,” said Mr. Smith. 

** Turned out so!” said Barty. ** I done what I thought would make Mr. Burton 
all safe—tore up his check small as mice could chaw it, as soon as I was out o’ sight. 
Then I cut an’ run as if old Nick. in shape of Phil, was after me. I hung on toa 
shay or a hack now an’ then, but I got tired and foot-sore, and it begun to rain like 
fury by the time I was to your Aunt Rachel’s, and nobody ’d look there for me. I 
split up kindlin’s for her—she give me supper and a bed for my weary bones, for 
that. I staid two days, doing chores and resting. Jest as I was going to start to tell 
Mr. Smith the scrape I was into long of Phil, comes a letter.” 

Oh!” sighed Mrs. Smith, ** I know.” 

‘* You know what was into it! I told her how it was—my running away. Aunt 
Rachel did not believe one word I said. + Brimstone an’ fires, good for liars’ was 
the list word in her mouth; and she counted her spoons to spite me. I was that 
discouraged and broken-hearted I wanted to die and be burnt alive after that, as she 
said I would. But I’d got to live. I went up and throwed myself on to my bed. 
Then I heard her lock mein. I knowed what that meant. When she unlocked that 
door, I warn’t there.” 

** How was that?” 

‘*The old plum tree was my ladder. I went aboard of a coaster and hid, and 
was miles away in no time. When I went ashore I bought a few papers and sold 
to busses, where they started. A man had a shop there, and he had papers to sell. 
He owned that sidewalk all the way to the sky! He got a police round—I couldn’t 
face no police—so Icut. Aslong as my cloes staid decent, I got now and then ch ores 
—or hired out in places, a-scouring knives, serving out liquor or lunches, and so, 
and I was wretched enough. you better believe. but I didn’t starve. After I got dirty 
and ragged, well—a homeless dog, a-nosing round for any bone he could pick up, 
and having people shy a stone at him to drive him off, was better than me.” Here 
Barty sat down. He was moved and could not go on, as he saw Mrs. Smith cover 
her face with both hands and lean her forehead upon her husband’s shoulder. 

‘** Mrs. Smith acted hastily, and without my advice,” said Mr. Smith. ** Had you 
come home, all would have been right.” 

‘** And you need have had no fear of police for your destroying the check,” said the 
lawyer. ‘¢If you had connived at the crime you suspected—if you had neither told 
any one, nor prevented it, you would have been art and part in it, by law.” 

‘* Your right instinct saved you,” said Mr. Hamilton. ‘* Sometime you will feel 
like telling a/7 your history, and how you came to be in Mr. Robinson’s family. Now 
there is business to be done.” 

Barty started; he could not imagine how his very last running away had become 
known, unless he had talked in his sleep. 

‘* Them good Methodists seen me tending ina rum s’loon, tempted to drink to 
dro yn my trouble. I had seen enough to be glad to escape away, afore I had sunk 


down to that.” 
‘* Why, did you leave Mr. Robinson ?” 
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‘*T'd as lief not be asked,” said Barty ; and they did not press him, but took up the 
matter in hand, hoping to carry it through. 

‘¢Mr. Smith and I have been talking over your affairs. We are the best male 
friends you have, are we not?” 

‘*'Cept Graham,” said Barty. 

‘* We have each a plan for you. You are to decide.” 

‘*T wont have it put on to me. Graham, he’ll haul one way; you'll tell me about 
Willie, and draw t’other way, Mrs. Smith.” 

*¢ Say mother.” 

** Mother, then—you’ll pull hardest, and I can’t stand it. What be I to be made 
a gentleman of? <A dunce that’s throwed away all his chances, and has a ugly tem- 
per and tongue!” Barty laid his arms on the table, and his head upon them. No 
one spoke—it was too true. Suddenly he started to his feet, with an impatient 
stamp, and looked round upon them. 

‘¢Do what you’re a mind to. Going to prison is the best I’ve looked fur—better 
lodgings than some I’ve come to—tho’ I haint done nothing to be shut up for, neither 
—without ’tis a crime to run away, nothing to be ashamed of! If I am to live with 
you, it had ought to be inthe kitchen. That’s my place. Or under the table, with the 
cat and dog.” And he ended with a burst of laughter, in which all the company 
joined, with a feeling of relief. 

‘* No more business to-night,” said Mrs. Smith. ‘+ I want to show you my new 
watch, my dear boy. It was a birthday gift from my husband.” ; 

Was her old one sold? he asked. Such a pretty one! Did he think she would 
part with the one she had held to her Willie’s ear, the one her Barty had often wound 
up for her? She had hung it up and wound it every night, waiting for him to come 
and have it for his own. Barty’s expressive under-lip quivered, and his bright eyes 
looked earnestly at her. Was it really so! He played with the chain and examined 
the odd little charms that hung from it, not seeming to listen while Mr. Smith was 
urged to buy the Cunningham house, and Mrs. Smith wished he was able to do it. 
With such neighbors, Mr. Hamilton would take down the high fence, which divided 
the lawn, and limited the view from his parlor windows. 

When Mrs. Hamilton made her usual visit to Graham’s bedroom, on the way to 
her own, she went in to draw down the shade at Barty’s eastern window. — His dark 
eyes followed her motions; he had not been asleep. 
she said. ** No wonder you cannot get 


’ 


‘¢ This is a turning-point in your life,’ 


asleep. Will you now resolve to be guided by conscience, instead of a wilful temper, 


my dear, new son?” 

‘*Tf I’m by you and Gray, I can; with Mrs. Smith, perhaps; I don’ know.” 

‘¢ Have a good purpose, and be steady to it, either way. Remember, Christ 
pleased not himself.” 

‘¢T’ll try and not be selfish, any way,” sighed Barty. ‘+ Conscience is just this: I 
must go fill out my year I engaged for to Farmer Rober’son; and farming is what I 
am good for.” 

He fell asleep with the hopes and prayers that quieted his spirit ; a plan of buying 
the Cunningham house for Mr. Smith mingling with his dreams. 


To be continued. 
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TOYNBEE HALL, WHITECHAPEL, 


THE UNIVERSITIES’ SETTLEMENT IN EAST LONDON. 


BY REV. J. 


THE present age is pre-eminently an 
age of scientific activity, but the word 
‘science’? must be broadened, and made 
to include not only the materzal world, 
but the soc¢a/ as well. The same spirit 
that has pushed men to study and experi- 
ment upon iron and wood, and the subtle 
electric fluid, also urges to investigation 
of the mystery of social inequality and 
human wretchedness. What a moving 
sight it must have been, for those who 
had the breadth of sympathy to grasp its 
full meaning, to see Francis of Assisi go- 
ing about on his gentle ministrations 
among the unfortunate and helpless classes, 
through those early years of the thirteenth 
century! Yet history repeats itself, and 
the generous self-abnegation of the early 
Franciscans is repeated again and again 
in these days; the motive power is the 
same, though the methods difler, as the 
world maintains its steady course upward 
in spiral ascent. 

As the noble Franciscans, in the thir- 
teenth century, gave up the comforts and 
luxuries which were theirs by birth and 
heritage, and took up their abode with the 
poor and the afflicted, so, in this nineteenth 
century, in the Toynbee Hall movement, 
East London, men are devoting themselves 
to the same noble work. 

The second annual report of this re- 
markable enterprise has recently been 
published and may be of interest to the 
readers of LENp A HAND. 

Two years ago, certain members of 
the great English universities, Cambridge 
and Oxford, conceived the plan of dealing 
with the problem of pauperism, and its 
attendant conditions of mind and body, 
by placing, in the very heart of wretched 
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East London, educated, philanthropic 
men, who might grapple ‘with the prob- 
lem, hand to hand, during a_ residence 
there of one or more years. Perhaps the 
main object aimed at in this movement 
may be best stated by a quotation from 
the ‘*memorandum of association.” The 
object is: ‘*To provide education and the 
means of recreation and enjoyment for the 
people of the poorer districts of London 
and other great cities ; toenquire into the 
condition of the poor, and to consider 
and advance plans calculated to promote 
their welfare.” 

This unique work has been long enough 
under way to prove itself a success. ‘In 
the past year, between twenty and thirty 
men (University men) have resided at 
Toynbee Hall; some of those who were 
with us a year ago have gone out to their 
own chosen life-work, richer for this ex- 
perience ; but their places have been filled 
by others, and the chambers are now full.” 
The plan seems to be to have University 
men spend a year or two in this work be- 
fore they enter on their own professional 
life ; and from this fact and another—viz., 
that the money necessary for the work is 
largely given by graduates or under-grad- 
uates of Cambridge and Oxford—the 
movement is known as **The Universities’ 
Settlement in East London.” 

The work done by Toynbee Hall is of 
the widest and most varied character ; 
but, interesting as it is, vital as is the suc- 
cess of this experiment to the great cause 
of charitable work everywhere, the col- 
umns of this publication cannot be devot- 
ed to that explicit and minute discussion 
of its work which it well deserves. We 
therefore ofler copies of a few letters 
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written by men who are actually engaged 
in the work at Toynbee Hall: 

‘*The first week at Toynbee Hall is al- 
ways, I imagine, attended by a feeling that 
one is out of regular work and reduced to 
jobs. Such, at any rate, was my experi- 
ence when [ arrived last October, and was 
sent to play whist at the ‘Whittington,’ 
or canvass for the school-board election, 
and then handed over to the sanitary aid 
to learn the nature of bell-traps and dust- 
bins. When, however, I began to feel 
my feet, my energies were transferred to 
the Charity Organization Society, and my 
weekly programme began to shape itself 
into definite form.” 

**My Political Economy class consists 
of about a dozen of the best sort of work- 
ing-men down in * * steady, thrifty, 
interested in the improvement of their 
order. They bring to discussions a good 
practical knowledge and common sense, 
and I my book-knowledge of the subject. 
Between my ounce of theory and _ their 
pound of practice we have ‘some very 
interesting talks.’ I suppose my wider 
range is some small contribution to the 
subject—at any rate we are always open 
to discuss ‘any point at any distance from 
that point.’ (You see I keep an eye on 
the supposed utility of such an institution 
as Toynbee.) At present the class is 
going through Marshall’s ‘Economics ot 
Industry.’ 


‘*These men have formed the nucleus 
of a considerably larger body of working- 
men, whom I am interesting in Relief and 
Education. In both of these lines they 
have done this year plenty of good solid 
work that has filled me with admiration.” 


‘In spite of the really marvelous har- 
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[Some of our readers supposed that the 
statements published in LENp a Hann, 
for May, 1886, on the rapid increase of 
the domestic fly, were exaggerated by the 
eagerness of the writer. The following 
contribution to the literature of the sub- 
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mony and concord which reigns at the 
Hall, it is the greatest mistake imaginable 
to look on men there as all of a color, 
either in politics or religion. There are 
the widest and most fundamental differ. 
ences of opinion on almost every subject, 
as any stranger listening to the frequent 
discussions would soon see. But, never- 
theless, I can say with truth that never, 
during the whole year and a half I lived 
there, was there, so far as I knew, anything 
in the nature of a jar or discord to break 
the peace of the family, and this, though 
most of us were at the outset complete 
strangers to one another. We were, 1 
think, more united than many a so-called 
family, but it was a union of sympathy, 
not of opinion. For my own part, the 
time I spent at the Hall was perhaps the 
happiest in my life.” 


‘It is not the appreciable results in 
education, the mere knowledge, which is 
so much overrated, but the invisible, in- 
tangible results on both sides in the dis- 
sipation of egotism and _ prejudice, the 
creation of a higher tone of feeling and 
thinking, in the growth of sympathy. 
courteous and mutual intelligence, and 
the destruction of social and conventional 
barriers between the so-called classes, 
that the true worth and value of Toynbee 
Hall lies.” 


**To have contributed a little to the 
cleansing of Faith from its formalism and 
intolerance, and of Politics from its one- 
sided and polemical egotism, and to the 
introduction of the spirit of service in the 
relations of ordinary life, will be no small 
work for such an institution as ours, and 
one which cannot but satisfy the hopes and 
energies of all its residents and friends.” 


ar 
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ject, from an English clergyman, carries 
the production of a single fly to a progeny 
of 21,000,000 in one summer. These 
numbers, though not quite up to those 
of Mr. Cobalt, which we have already 
printed, ought to be enough to quicken 
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it the any good housekeeper in this month of with the larve of the blue-bottle fly from 
nable May todo her duty in providing for the 4 dead cat. They fetched these, in all, 
color, comfort of her invalid guests next Sep- 104 times. and one of the birds also caught 





14 flies on the wing. Now the common 














are 
liffer. tember. J : : house fly is computed to produce in one 
bject, Fe  “*Sér: Thave several times during the season, so prolific is its progeny after prog- 
juent severe snow-storms and very severe frosts eny, no less than 20,000,900, say, in round 
ever: we have had and are having and they timbers. 21,000,000, and thus were pre- 
lever, have it seems been far more so in the vented by these two pair of birds no fewer 
lived south than even down here—wished to than 280,000.000 by the capture of 14 
thing write to you, that is, to our birds’ friends flies, and 2,800.000,000 by the destruc- 
oreak through you, to urge the feeding of them tion of the 104 larve. Again, we read, 
ough the while. But I have refrained from on unimpeachable authority, that there 
plete doing so, only and solely, because I did not figured in the parish accounts of one 
ere, I like intruding again on your columns in parish, in Gloucestershire. a charge for 17 
alled their behalf, as I had done so more than qgozen of (so-called) tomtits’ heads; in 
athy, once in other years; and also because I another parish, Melbourne, in Derbyshire, 
. the am glad to believe and to know that they 4 sparrow club destroyed, in one year, 
s the now are not forgotten by persons of all 4.547 small birds, and in yet another 
ranks in every part of the country. 3,500. Take the smaller of these two 
' “I very seldom go out of my own parish, Jast numbers, and multiply by it the 
wy: and as seldom out of my own house and pyumber of flies just calculated as prevent- 
a garden except to go into it, so that [can ed by the two pair of sparrows, and it 
+, Mn- only see how ill the poor birds fare close gives what we may very well call a 
: dis- at home, and for them [ have a large table “grand total” of 7 ,280.000,000,000. Lin- 
the spread at which [ had, besides other kinds, us calculated that the progeny of three 
and some thirty or forty starlings this morn- flies would devour a dead horse almost 
athy, ing before breakfast, before my own, I as quickly as a lion. The aphis, also, fed 
and mean, for theirs was put out ready for on by several of our smaller birds, pro- 
ional them the evening before ; but I see by the duces of herself, as is well known, female 
ares papers that the very hard weather has aphides, generation after generation. As 
nbee made sad havoc among them elsewhere. many as eleven of these female generations 
“I would therefore advise all other per- have been produced in one year, and it is 
. the sons, if only for the sake of their own in- believed that it may go on in the same 
iol terests, to do all they can to preserve our way year after year. ‘It is probable,” 
eae small birds through this severe weather. says Macgillivray, the most accurate and 
> the for the very same snow that keeps them observant naturalist that England has ever 
> te from finding their insect food protects the had, that, were the quantity of seeds of 
‘mall & latter against another summer, and these the cereal plants which all the granivorous 
and fe oe et Ges in which the farmers can }irds in the country devour annually act- 
ae afford to have their already serious losses ually known, it would prove much higher 
% added to by any such means. than could be imagined, yet by far the 
“The use that sparrows alone are, may greater part could be of no use to man were 
be seen by the following quotation from aj] the birds destroyed, it being irrecover- 
a small hand-book on the subject I have ably dispersed over the fields.” ’ 
recently published. called +The Spar- “Tam. Sir, your very obedient servant, 
row Shooter’: . . 
i . . “FF. O. Morris. 
' ‘*Two pairs of sparrows were watch- ‘ 
© edbyan observant naturalist feeding their Nunburnholme Rectory, 
z young in their nests in only one-half hour ** Yorkshire.” 
urries 
weny 4 ae 
‘hese 
those Over the doorway of the new prison idle to coerce the bad by punishment 
eady Fin the city of Rome, Clement XI. had without making them better by  instruc- 
icken inscribed the following sentence: ‘*’Tis_ tion.” 




















THREE MEN OF WALLOWA. 


BY GEORGE TRUMAN 


In the far distance, snow-capped mount- 
ains ; nearer, billowy, purple-hued hills ; 
yet nearer, a faint touch of green upon 
the hills, and at their feet a valley, through 
which winds a limpid stream. 

The rudely-built houses scattered over 
the emerald vale are owned by warm- 
hearted men and women; people who 
once owned the land on which they lived, 
but who have been forced, step by step, 
to yield to a Superior Power; a Power 
that.permits them to remain here a little 
while, then jostles them aside, their labor 
lost, their homes taken from them, to 
make room for people from foreign lands. 

It is a peaceful village to-night. The 
sun sheds his rich light over hill and 
valley, as he sinks beyond the mountain’s 
crest. 

The bare, square building across the 
field is closed, and teachers and pupils 
have gone home to rest. The herd has 
wound around the hill and down the val- 
ley, and the bars of the corral have been 
closed for the night. The tired gleaners 
have left the field, but only as the sun 
sank, men and women both winding their 
way to the different log dwellings; the 
men in coarse working-dress, the women 
in worn calicoes. Soon before the homes 
of many is built the evening fire. 

From pine boughs and burning spruce 
the flames leap high, often disclosing the 
family circle around, who while the 
hours of the short evening away with 
weird tale or merry song. 

The more studious are within the houses, 
pouring over the lessons for to-morrow, 
old and young learning to read and write. 

In among the trees there, a little to the 
right of the limpid stream, is the home 
of Lapwar. He and Medina, his wife, 
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are within the house talking with serious 
air. The child they call Bright Eyes 
has dropped asleep, the tired head upon 
her mother’s lap. On the door-step sits 
the elder daughter, her back towards the 
room, but her dark features lighted up 
by the fire that splutters and spurts before 
the door-way ; it brings into bold relief 
her straight nose and strong chin, and 
glints along the heavy braids of her dark 
hair that fall on either side of her narrow, 
sloping shoulders. 

Her unconscious grace has won for her 
the name of Bending Willow, and many 
are the young men who long for her favor; 
among them is Creekie. 

He has been jeered and laughed at for 
his bashful awkwardness. He may be in 
the midst of a village crowd, but utterly 
unconscious that any one is there, save 
Bending Willow. He wins at the races, 
he wins at the games, but only for the 
smile of Bending Willow. 

To-night, he has come to tell her of 
his love. He is half concealed by the 
trees at the stream’s edge, as he watches 
the firelight flicker across her face. There 
is a dreamy repose about her face as the 
uneven flames compel her gaze; she in 
the light and warmth, Creekie shivering 
beside the stream. 

They say he is brave in all save love. 
He plunges boldly forward, the branches 
crackle under his feet, he has an air of 
shy determination as he goes toward the 
girl, but suddenly she raises her head and 


listens. She has heard his foot-step? 
No. Creekie cowers back to the stream 


as he sees the glad expectancy of her face, 
the love-light in her eyes, the smile about 
her lips, the joyous quivering of her 
form as, leaping from the steps, she shyly 
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greets White Swan, the tall, careless son 
of Chief Sawyer. 

Creekie watches them only a moment, 
then he slinks back to the shadow of the 
trees; no one sees him, no one knows he 
has been there; he has read his fate, but 
in the smile of Bending Willow. The 
tall trees, by the water’s edge, bend back 
tolet him pass. Alone midst the trees 
in the darkness, alone with his heart’s 
sorrow, alone through the long hours of 
the night he wrestles and prays. 

A few years since he might have sought 
to appease the wrath of some evil spirit, 
but, to-night, he seeks the Great Father of 
us all. Poor Creekie has always been 
favored until now ; the same blind rebell- 
ion that comes to each of us, at times, 
comes to the bewildered Indian ; the same 
heavy curtain that shuts out all light 
from us, at times, falls for him; were 
there no thunder-clouds, no_ lightning 
would illumine the distance. 

‘Faith in the darkness for all things,” 
thinks Creekie, ‘‘save such a sorrow as 
mine.” But here must be endurance 
for those whose love is selfish ; happiness 
for those whose sorrow is drowned in the 
sight of the beloved one’s joy. Creekie’s 
first thought was for himself, but, before 
the night wore away, his heart had right- 
ed and his thought was for the happiness of 
Bending Willow, or Suzette, as he loved 
tocall her. He could always be near her, 
her happiness would content him. But 
there rose a bitter feeling in his heart 
towards White Swan. The son of Saw- 
yer was learned, he had been away three 
years at school, he knew more than most 
men in the village. 

Suzette had known White Swan but 
ashort time, while Creekie she had known 
always; as children they had gone over 
together to the mission to learn and play, 
—it was the missionary’s wife who had 
given her the name of Suzette, but that 
was long since. 

The missionary had taught them the 
sweet hymns that rose at morning and at 
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evening from the valley ; but a great sor- 
row had come upon them—Creekie shud- 
dered when he thought of it; the Indian 
had not forgotten it, neither had the white 
man. 

Some years ago a terrible disease broke 
out among the Indians; there was a 
death each day, sometimes two, some- 
times three—nothing seemed to stop the 
scourge ; mothers watched their suffering 
children die, children their fathers, hus- 
bands their wives. Again and again did 
they seek their ‘* medicine-man ;” he al- 
ways gave them the same answer: ‘The 
squaw is dying, the papoose wails like 
the wind in the trees, the warrior is dead. 
The Red Man must live. The Pale-faces 
walk among us. The Pale-faces must 
go. The Pale-faces must die that the 
Red Man may live.” Always the same 
answer. Sorrowfully, slowly the Indians 
went back to their sick and dying, solemn- 
ly they buried their dead. 

Then one of the chiefs went to the 
missionary and begged him to leave 
them, saying: ‘‘In a little while you 
may return.” Butthe missionary smiled, 
and would not go. Then the Indian 
told him of the strong influence the medi- 
cine-man exerted over the tribe, and that 
some of the younger members of the 
tribe firmly believed that he had brought 
this plague upon them. The chief could 
not restrain them much longer ; they would 
not sit quietly by and see their people 
die. ‘*My hands and those of my peo- 
ple are free from the white man’s blood. 
We have protected the white man against 
other Indians. We have always been 
the white man’s friend, but you must de- 
part from usnow. One hand is stretched 
out in friendship—in the other there is 
the tomahawk.” 

The missionary smiled at fear.” His 
friends begged him to leave ; some of the 
Indians even went to his distant friends 
and asked them to persuade him to go, 
but he would not listen to them. 

One night, as he passed through the 
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village, an arrow whizzed towards him. 
No one knew who sent the death-dart. 
There was a crazed young man in the 
village who had lost both wife and child 
that day—perhaps it was he. 

The Indians sought revenge, so also 
did the white man. and before the sum- 
mer was over war and desolation swept 
through the valley. 

Years had past since then; the Indians 
had lost more than the whites. Whom 
shall we blame, the superstitious .ndian, 
or the reckless missionary? The Indi- 
ans had warned him to depart, only 
for a little time, while the tribe were 
crazed with grief and swayed by the 
words of their medicine-man. 

Witches were burned in Massachusetts 
when we had reached a much_ higher 
state of civilization than the Indians in 
this village. We yet hold an entire tribe 
responsible for the action of one or two 
men; ‘ta poor law that will not work 
both ways,” yet there are brawls and 
murders, almost nightly, in western and 
southern villages, where the murderers 
are not even brought to justice, much less 
the whole village punished for the crime 
of an individual member. I do not ex- 
cuse the Indian. I condemn the white 
man’s law that protects the criminal, 
while refusing the law to the Indian. 

The morning sun rose brightly over 
the valley, and with it rose a sweet hymn 
from the Indian village. As the sound 
died away, Lapwar was followed into the 
house by his wife and daughters. 

Seating themselves before the morning 
meal, Lapwar bent his head to ask a bless- 
ing, then served his wife and daughters. 
It was a merry meal, with much laughter 
and joking, but, as Medina followed her 
husband to the door, he bade her good- 
by, with sad eyes, saying: ‘* My heart 
is like the clods I go to break, heavy ;” 
and Medina can give him no cheery 
reply; their conversation of last night 
still weighing heavily upon her. 

The white people beyond their village 
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have taunted them of late, the settlers 
have encroached upon their grounds, some 
of their cattle have been stolen and brand- 
ed by these settlers. Chief Sawyer has 
been twice to see about it; he has been 
told no can prove who stole the 
cattle. ‘+ But,” he urged, **I can point 
out one, one that belongs to Lapwar. 
Bending Willow made a pet of it. It is 
tame as a doe.” 


one 


‘+ But there is no use in your appearing 
against a white man in court; it can’t be 
done, the jury will acquit him.” 

It was only true. What western jury 
would agree in finding a white man guilty 
who had stolen from an Indian? A Pole, 
an Irishman, a Swede, a German, a negro 
has the protection of the law, but an 
American Indian is helpless, he has no 
redress save that of war. 

But this morning, as the men _ were 
working in the fields, word passed from 
one to the other that the Great Chief, the 
Governor of the Territory, had come to 
visit them. At last there was hope. He 
would see their wheat-fields, their corn. 
their vegetables, their school-house, their 
cattle; he would see that they were try- 
ing **to walk in the white man’s road”; 
he would help them to make their village 
still better ; he would punish the men who 
took their homes, who ran off their stock ; 
at last, justice had come to their village. 

The Governor was a man recently elect- 
ed ; his object in coming here was to gain 
popularity with the people of the Territory. 
He and his companions came to Sawver’s 
house. The chief was working in the 
field ; one of his children ran to tell him. 
He came up smiling, his child upon his 
shoulder ; then, gently putting the child 
upon the ground, he held out his hand 
and welcomed the Governor ; he was filled 
with joy at sight of him, he was honored 
by the visit. The Governor and his aide 
entered the house of Sawyer, ate of his 
bread, but, when they went forth, a line of 
soldiers stood in front of the house. Saw- 
yer’s eyes flashed and he darted a hasty 
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Three Men 
glance at the Governor, then drew him- 
self to his full height, folded his arms 


and waited for Governor Lanigan to speak. 

‘My friend,” said the Governor, smil- 
ing blandly, ** perhaps you remember an 
aflair that took place near here not many 
years ago, the massacre of the missionary. 
That massacre brought on a great war 
in which many people were killed. I 
represent your Father at Washington, and 
come here to demand the surrender of 
those concerned in this’ horrible deed.” 
He paused, looked at the armed men. 
then at the solitary Indian, and smiled. 

**T have heard what you have to say,” 
replied Sawyer. ‘*1 knew the mission- 
ary and loved him as a brother, but my 
whole tribe are not responsible for his 
death. We warned him many times to 
leave, but he would not. I could 
longer restrain my young men who were 
wild with grief. They did not wish to 
kill him. They begged him many times 
toleave. They thought he had brought 
the terrible disease upon us. They killed 
him to save the lives of those yet left, but 
the whites fell upon us and killed many 
more than the disease had taken. Dur- 
ing the summer, two of our men have 
been wickedly slain by the whites, but 
we have not avenged their death. Our 
cattle have been stolen; the penalty is 
death, if one Indian steals from another. 
We have let the white man go free. In 
the war, when the pale-faces rained down 
upon us, many more of our men than 
You have many times 


no 


theirs were killed. 
avenged the death of the missionary.” 

‘Do not get my temper aroused, man! 
Would you be shot down like dogs? If 
not, surrender the men who were engaged 
in the massacre.” 

‘*That I cannot do. One young man 
might have killed him, two young men, 
Ido not know—it was night. The men 
did not wish to kill the missionary ; they 
begged him to go home.” 

‘‘Surrender the murderers. Do you 
see these men? They are here to obey 
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my orders. If I tell them to fire into 
your village, they will kill you all; these 
are but a few—there is another detach- 
ment a mile from here. We not 
responsible for any Indians that the bad 
white men around here may kill; we are 
not here to talk about bad white men—we 
have come to deal with you. It will be 
death to you all, if you refuse to surren- 
der these men.” 

‘* There are good white men, but they 
bear no proportion to the bad,” said Saw- 


are 


yer, slowly, hopelessly ; **the bad must 
be the strongest, for they rule.” Then 
fiercely, ** You would enslave those who 
are not of your own color, although creat- 
ed by the same Great Spirit. You would 
make slaves of us; you cannot, so you 
kill You are not like the Indians, 
who are only enemies in war. You 
take us by the hand and say ‘ my friend,’ 
‘my brother ;’ only now you took of our 
You 


us. 


food, yet you would destroy us. 
want to put your foot upon our neck and 
grind our faces in the dust. We have 
We have suffered 
much in support of the whites. We love 
We have endured much. 
I am 


spared the long knife. 


our country. 
Misery encompasses our families. 
the chief, but not the only one in my na- 
tion ; there are other chiefs who raise their 
crests by my side. I will call a council 
and tell them you wish to murder our 


” 





men 

‘* Not murder your men,” interposed 
the Governor, hastily ; ‘*we will take three 
of your men back with us and give them 
a fair trial in the courts; if guilty, they 
shall be hung ; if nothing is proved against 
them, you will see them back soon. This 
must be done to satisfy the citizens, other- 
wise they and the soldiers will come 
down here and wipe your village out of 
existence.” 

‘* The good Father at Washington sent 
you?” queried Sawyer. 

But the irony fell short of the fat Gov- 
ernor and he replied, pompously, ‘* I rep- 
resent to you the Father at Washington.” 
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Let that lie be remembered against him 
hereafter. 
There was 
village as the short, pompous Governor 
wheeled with his men and left what, an 
hour before, had been a quiet, hopeful, 
expectant community ; now, he had said 
if the men were not surrendered the vil- 
lage would be wiped out of existence. 
The Indians were not afraid to fight, but 
it meant that men, women and helpless 
children would be slain or taken prisoners ; 
they would have to leave the homes they 
had worked hard to make like the white 
man’s; they must leave the country that 
they loved; all the work of past years 
would be for naught ; they must wander in 
a strange land. As a people, they. were 
not indebted to the United States for either 
food or raiment ; thus far they had refused 
to sign treaties, thus far they had taken 
care of themselves; they had been the 
friend of the white man—now they were 
to experience the white man’s gratitude. 
There were sad hearts in the homes 
that day, as the men left for the council ; 
the plows left vacant in the field, the 
cattle lowing in the corral long before the 
accustomed time, the women trying to 
busy themselves about household cares, 
’ striving to work away the heavy sorrow 
gnawing at their hearts, the children sit- 
ting idle by the door-steps, the school- 
house benches put aside while stalwart 
men and some wise women spoke in 


great commotion in the 


council. 

That tall man, with the furrowed lines 
upon the face, and shoulders slightly bent 
about the narrow chest, is Lapwar; near 
him sits Medina; she has been called the 
war woman of her tribe, and the men 
are always glad to listen to her wise say- 
ings. Another Indian, whom we have 
seen before, is White Swan, the tall son of 
Sawyer; yet another, Creekie. Among 
them all, there is no handsomer face ; he 
has the straight, aquiline nose, the jet- 
black eyes, the thin lips, the slender form 
of a pure Indian; about his mouth is an 
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expression that once seen is never to be 
forgotten, a sweetness induced by suffer- 
ing overcome, a firmness denoting strong 
purpose, a force implying sudden action, 

When Sawyer first told them of his 
interview with the Governor they would 
hear of nothing but war; their hope was 
to die fighting, rather than be driven from 
their village; but when Sawyer pictured 
the desolation of their homes, their farms 
laid to waste, their children slain or per- 
haps taken prisoners and subjected to a 
worse fate, their wild revenge subsided, 
hope of victory vanished, dread despair 
took its place. The simple people loved 
their country, loved their homes; they 
listened hopelessly, quietly, to the cruel 
proposition made by the Governor. 

In the desperate silence that followed, 
Sawyer spoke with the dignity of a war- 
rior, with the love of a father for helpless 
children, saying: ‘* If you will go out 
to war, you shall not go without me. [| 
have thought of peace measures it is true, 
but only to save my tribe from destruction. 
A few of us may be willing to die for 
our nation—let these go with the Governor 
that the rest may live, may keep their 
homes, and live in the land of their fore- 
fathers. But if you think me wrong, if 
you insist on fighting—go! and I will go 
with you. I will lead you on. I will 
place myself in the front. I will fall with 
the first of you. The struggle will be 
great. We must be valiant and resolute. 
You can do as you choose, but, for me, | 
shall not survive my nation. I will not 
live to survive the destruction of so brave 
a people, who deserve, as you do, a better 
fate.” 

Then up sprang Creekie. ‘‘It is bet- 
ter a few of us should die to save the 
nation, to save our village from destruc- 
tion and the pitiless hand of the white 
man. Who of you will go to save the 
people? Who of you will die like dogs? 
Have no hearing, no justice ; for we have 
proven the faith of the white man. Who, 


for his people, is willing to be shut out 
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Three Men of Wallowa. 


forever from the happy hunting-ground? 
Who of you will give a life for the nation?” 

There was no prolonged silence as a 
few men slowly arose, but instantly seven 
to their feet; then others 
arose, old men with wives and children, 


men sprang 


young men with the possibility of joyous 
years, each ready to cast aside, forever, 
the beckoning future, willing to renounce 
all happiness in the future world, know- 
ing that the Indian who is ignominiously 
strangled is forever debarred from the 
happy hunting-grounds. 

A look of pain, and then a look of 
triumph, crossed Medina’s face as she 
saw Lapwar rise, but suddenly death 
seemed to have touched her heart, and, 
with the rest, she tottered from the school- 
room, for Sawyer had asked that the first 
seven men who arose might be left alone 
with him. 

When the door had closed upon the 
people, a silence akin to death reigned 
within; the horror of the situation crept 
through their very nerves. 

The stronger power had said death for 
afew of them, or death for all. We are 
that stronger power. The Indians who 
fight, we seek to pacify with food and 
raiment, slight though it be, but Indians 
such as these we are among 


g@, we seek to 
crush; as Sawyer has said: ‘+ We seek 
to grind their faces in the dust.” The 
foot of Liberty is pressed upon their neck. 
* You are our wards,” we cry ; ‘* you shall 
not have our laws!” 

The old fashion among these Indians 
had been to decide questions of moment 
while smoking the long-handled pipe; 
people about to perform some daring deed 
were selected by fate; the one in whose 
hand the pipe went out was selected to 
accomplish the deed, but this custom had 
passed away soon after their adoption of 
the white man’s dress and mode of living. 

To-day, Creekie took upon himself the 
privilege of passing the fatal slips. It 
was decided that three of the men must 
go with the Governor, four would remain 
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in the village. While they were talking, 
Creekie had prepared and placed in his 
hat seven slips of common paper—three 
bore the death mark, four were blank. 

What thoughts must have besieged his 
brain in those terrible moments. Among 
the seven were the lover and the father 
of Suzette. White Swan 
would get a slip with death upon it, and 
Creekie remaining behind might yet win 
the love of Bending Willow ; did Lapwar 
take a fateful slip, who would care more 
tenderly for his desolate family than 
Creekie? Even great heroes hear the 
tempter’s voice. 

Creekie was coming slowly forward ; 
he had so arranged the slips that he knew 
where each fatal one lay. First, he pass- 
ed the hat to White Swan, watching him 
breathlessly as he saw his hand deliberate- 
ly seek the fatal slip. 

Suddenly, Creekie dropped the hat, the 
slips were scattered about the floor, hasti- 
ly he gathered them up, one he tucked in 
his pocket. one he left face downward at 
the feet of White Swan, saying as he 
passed: ‘It is fair. Accept your fate.” 

White Swan stooped, his eyes fell upon 
a blank slip. 

With trembling heart, Creekie passed 
on to Lapwar; he had so mixed the slips 
in picking them up that he knew not one 
from the other; he knew only that but 
two death slips remained. Lapwar look- 
ed at his slip with face unchanged, and 


Perchance 


Creekie, not knowing whether Suzette’s 
father had received a fatal slip or not, 
went on with slow step and sad heart. 
The silence of the grave was not more 
deep than that which reigned among these 
men. 

Sawyer gave the signal and the freed 
men, who a moment before had stood 
upon the ragged edge of their own graves, 
left the room, almost reluctantly. Then 
the old chief, with bowed head and burst- 
ing heart, prayed for the doomed men. 
He asked God to guard their homes and 
children ; he besought the Great Spirit to 
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give them justice, and he prayed: ‘‘ For- 
give us our debts as we forgive our 
debtors.” 

A deep ‘* amen” came from the hearts 
of Lapwar and John Lone, but Creekie’s 
lips refused to form the word ; his heart 
could not yet hold that amen. 

An hour had passed and Creekie found 
himself, he knew not why, walking 
toward the house of Lapwar. Suddenly 
Suzette sprang before him, her eyes red 
with weeping, her long hair falling loose 
about her shoulders, her very lips white. 

‘¢ Tell me—tell me,” she said, ‘* how 
many ” Her sobs checked her voice. 
At sight of her tears Creekie could scarce 
command his voice, which, trembling, 





answered, ‘* Three.” 
‘* And—and His lips made mo- 
tion, but they could not form the words. 
Creekie knew what she would say ; 
tenderly he took her hands between his 
own, saying, with gentle voice, **White 








Swan is safe, Suzette.” 

Joy rose to her eyes. She did not 
dream that Creekie’s love for her had 
been the price of White Swan’s life. 

‘* Tell me.” she said, ‘* the names, the 
names!” 

Creekie had never wavered in the coun- 
cil, had never faltered in his strong pur- 
pose, but now his lips trembled and he 
said: ‘* John Lone is one to go.” He 
was softly smoothing back her long hair, 
he might touch that dark hair now, he 
might breath close to those wide eyes 
he loved. He was looking upon Bend- 
ing Willow for the last time. 

‘* Poor, poor John Lone,” she moaned, 
*¢his child is ill, it will kill her.” 

‘¢ Better so, better so,” he said, slowly, 
thinking that heaven was near at hand 
for the child. 

‘* But another?” she asked, fearfully. 

Ah, Suzette! my poor wounded child, 
my poor little Suzette.” He held her 


head back, looked long into her dark 
eyes, then said, gently, ** Courage, you 
have the heart of a brave woman. If 


your whole nation demanded your life, 
could you not give it, Suzette? Be brave 
—be brave ” But his own eyes filled 
with tears and his voice shook. 

‘*You need not tell me,” she said, 
looking with dazed sight before her ; her 
hands loosened from his and she turned 
slowly away: ‘* You need not tell me—it 





is my father.” 

‘¢ Suzette, Suzette,” he cried; he did 
not know that his arms were held out to 
her, he did not know of the anguish in 
his own face, and Suzette only remember- 
ed the Creekie of her childhood —the 
kind, sympathizing, warm friend to whom 
she had often gone with her girlish sor- 
rows; he folded her in his arms and she 
sobbed her grief upon his breast. 

‘*You must be brave, Suzette,” he 
said; ‘*try to think of others, little one. 
Remember, he goes to save his people; 
he goes to save those he loves.” His 
voice was growing strong now, and the 
girl was trying to be brave and stifle 
her sobs. ‘It is because he loves you 
better than his life, my dear one.” He 
softly kissed her dark hair and put her 
gently from him, saying: ‘* Courage, 
others are left; think of Medina. Go, 
comfort her. The Good Father keep you 
in his care. The Good Father fill your 
home with love and peace.” His hand 
was raised in blessing, his face was 
drawn, his lips tightly closed. 

She could not speak, but turned and 
slowly obeyed his bidding, so slowly that 
years seemed to have passed over Creckic’s 
face before she was out of sight. Years? 
Aye, centuries, for in one moment the 
heart may be cleft in twain. Resolve is 


the first step, but the hard tearing out of 


the heart-strings may be the second. 
Bending Willow went back to her 
desolate home; she had not asked the 
third name; her father’s name had been 
the name of thirty; and Creekie turned, 
but it was not of his nation that he 
thought now, this man who had deliber- 


ately chosen death. He was thinking 
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of Suzette as a child, Suzette as a woman, 
and the long years to come when Suzette 
might be a happy mother. Would it 
grieve her to think he was one of the 
three who went to meet—what? He 
had to meet his death. Henceforth he 
must be the warrior—he straightened him- 
self, he threw his head back, but the sun- 
light blinded him, the notes of the birds 
jarred upon his ears. He clasped his 
hands and prayed, prayed only that he 
might yet live; live to see the joy of 
Suzette. The birds sang joyously, the 
sun rose higher in the heavens. Black 
Hawk stood before him; he came with a 
message from Sawyer. The Governor 
and the men were waiting for Creekie. 
Patrick Lanigan wished to start at once. 

Creekie went silently to the house of 
Sawyer. His erect form renewed the 
courage of the other men, his sweet smile 
recalled to them their pride; their one 
thought was to die as became warriors. 

An hour since, John Lone had entered 
his poor little shabby home and been met 
at the door by his young wife; she had 
been at home all day with a sick child 
and neither heard nor knew what was go- 
ing on—no one had the heart to tell her. 
“Tam glad you havecome, John,” she 
said ; ** the child has been calling for you. 
You were gone long.’’ she ventured, 
gently. 

He did not answer the implied rebuke ; 
he went into the room where the sick 
child lay. 

The poor, wasted form would have call- 
ed tears to the eyes of a less tender heart 
than that ofthe Christian, John Lone. He 
bent gently and kissed her, and a smile 
came over the child’s wan face as she 
slowly opened her eyes and rested them 
on her father; she was too ill to speak. 
Her hand stole into his and she closed her 
eyes, satisfied. 

‘** Don’t you think she is better?” asked 
the wife, anxiously. 

But John did not answer, his hungry 
eyes sought the face of his child. 
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‘* You do think she is better,” said 
Liddie, crowding nearer and placing her 
hand upon his shoulder. 

‘* The Good Lord will take care of his 
own,” he said, slowly withdrawing his 
hand from that of the child, who had 
fallen into a feverish sleep. ** Come, Lid- 
die,” he said, gently leading his wife 
away. ‘* Come, I have something to say 
to you.” But when he had taken her 
into the next room his heart failed him, 
he could not tell her all that had happened 
in the short time since he had left his 
home this dav; there are limits to all 
endurance and bravery. 

‘*T am going to leave you for a little 
time, Liddie,” he said. **The Governor 
of the Territory came to our village 
this morning. He wants to take a few 
of us away with him—away to a large 
city. We are going down in the boat. 
Creekie and Lapwar are going.” 

** You will not leave me and the child, 
not when the child is ill?” 
in wide-eyed alarm. 

‘*Tt is hard to leave you and the child 
His voice almost broke, but he 


she pleaded, 


now.” 
controlled himself with an effort. 

** She calls for you when you are gone ! 
What shall I do? You will not go? 
You cannot go and leave me and _ the 


a 
” 


child 
** Listen. 





If a great war were to come 
upon our people, if by going with the 
Governor I might help to avert it, would 
you not say go?” 

‘*No, no. There are others, let them 
go.” 

** You will forgive me, Liddie. 
no choice. We drew lots to see who 


I have 


sheuld go.” 

** But you will return soon?” 

He turned his face away. 

She put a hand on either of his shoul- 
ders and, looking up in his face, repeated 


her question. 

‘¢It may be many days before I re- 
It may be we part only for a little 
I have not 


turn. 
while, it may be—longer. 
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been as good a husband as I might,’ he 
said, placing hisarms abouther. ‘* There 
are many things I might have done. You 
know my love for you and our child. 
You will tell the child Iloved her.” He 
paused. ‘*You will teach her to pray—tell 
her to pray forme. If I should never 
But he thrust his wife aside and hurried 
from the house. Without one farewell 
to his child, without one backward glance 
at his wife, he hastened to the house of 
Sawyer; there, he begged some of the 
women to break the sad news to his wife. 
** For,” he said, mournfully, **the heart 
of a coward is here,” placing his hand 
‘* The heart of a war- 
I cannot tell her.” His 
But he cautioned, 
Let her hope 





upon his breast. 
rior is crushed. 
grief was pitiful. 
‘+ You will let her hope. 
I will return, for a little time. It will 
smooth the edge of her despair. Let her 
hope for a little, till the child is better. 
Then tell her all. She will live for the 
child.” 

Medina had been truly called the war 
woman of her tribe. Although at first 
overcome by the thought that Lapwar 
was to go, she soon roused herself and 
with a warrior’s pride burst forth: 

‘* Show the white men of what stuff 
the Indian is made. They may kill your 
body, but they cannot crush your spirit. 
They will see how warriors can die. 
Your names will be handed down to your 

You are the heroes of your 
Oh! that I were a man, to go 
with you.” And she cried to the men, 
as with noble mien and heads unbent 
they passed out of the village: ‘¢ They 
are cowards who would make you die; 


Die like 


children. 
nation. 


show them what bravery is. 
Indians, like warriors.” 

Aye, but the desolate village when the 
sun withdrew his rays that night; the 
desolation, the heart-break, the bitter 
wailing, the despair ! 


The Governor pushed on through the 
night in his boats till darkness fell like 
a hideous pall. The Indians were put 
on shore while the white men slept in 
One guard was placed over 
these Indians. Think you they could 
not escape? Nothing easier than to 
knock the guard senseless and fly through 
the woods ; but something prevented them. 


the boats. 


something that the Governor had sold— 
Honor. 

Do not blame the men who accompa- 
nied the Governor; they were soldiers, 
they merely obeyed their superiors, they 
were under oath, they did as they were 
bid. 

A sickening, howling crowd met these 
Indians as they landed at Devil City, and 
through this miserable, jeering, taunting 
crowd they passed with heads erect to 
the jail. 

They were tried in a language they did 
not understand, they were found guilty 
by a court which allowed them no chance 
for defence. 

The Indians listened with immovable 
faces when their sentence was pronounced. 

There was no murmur of despair, no 
sigh of regret, as with the majesty of 
heroes they walked slowly to the gallows. 

They were hung, amid the jeers and 
hurrahs of civilized American children, 
women and men in this enlightened nine- 
teenth century. Did Liberty veil her 
eyes? 

Look back at the village of despairing 
Look to this crowd of our boast- 
ed civilization! Look to these three men 
of Wallowa, mangled at the foot of the 
gallows and tell me, shall we give the 
Indian our law? Which are the savages, 
they who vent their law upon these men 
of Wallowa, or they who died without 
the protection of the law? Let Creekie, 
John Lone and Lapwar speak to you from 


people ! 


their graves. 


























MR. TANGIER’S VACATIONS. 





BY E. E. HALE. 


CHAPTER NIV. 


NoTuinG could have met Mr. Tangier’s wishes so completely as did this unexpect- 
ed picnic provided by the young men. It had annoyed him, in all his stay at Ten- 
terdon, that he was not making the acquaintance of men of his own age, and men 
five, ten and fifteen years younger. He fancied that they were shy of him; and yet 
he was always cordial in his approaches, without being too cordial. The truth is 
that the young men were at work. ‘They had their own companions, they had no 
need of his society. And, on the one hand, they were too proud to put themselves 
upon a man, who, they thought, might not want to know them; on the other hand, 
they were too modest to suppose that a stranger, coming, as was said, for his health, 
needed other society than he found in his books or in his immediate neighbors. 
Thus it would happen to Mr. Tangier, as it often happens to a man staying in such 
a place, that he knew a dozen of the women where he knew one of the men. 

He began his talk with Drummond, who, though not the president of the com- 
pany who were their host, seemed to be the acting man, by saying that he was glad 
that anything had called together so many of the neighbors, and that he thought it 
gave a good omen for the usefulness of the hall which they were trying to refit. 
Drummond answered very cordially that, so far as the Temple went, they would be 
very glad if the hall could be put into good order. There had been traditions that 
it had been used for some such purpose; he hardly knew why that use had been 
given up. As matters stood, they would be as glad as anybody if they could have 
the use of it for some of their meetings, and he expressed, very frankly and simply, 
his pleasure that there was any movement in that direction. 

He showed so much real interest in this that Mr. Tangier ventured to put to him 
some of the questions which they had not solved in their caucus on Mrs. Dunster’s 
piazza. He asked him, first of all, why it was that the men seemed to herd together 
so much as they did, and the women also. ** Of course this is not natural,” said Mr. 
Tangier, good-naturedly. ‘* The boys and girls go together to the same school ; men 
are going to marry women eventually. Why is it that, in the intimacies of young 
people, the young men are all in one set of clubs and the young women are all in 
another, and that there seems to be a sort of hitch when any effort is made to bring 
them together?” 

Drummond laughed at first, and then looked very serious. He said, *+ I hardly 
know whether you will agree with me, but Iam apt to think that the girls them- 
selves are to blame in this partly. I hardly ever read a story in a magazine which 
pretends to explain country life in America, but it seems to me to make the matter 
rather worse than it was before. If you will think of it, Mr. Tangier, you will see 
that a very large number of our young men go from the country at once to the active 
life of the world. They go to the West, or they go to New York or the other large 
cities, and there are comparatively few of us left here at home. I had the curiosity 
once to make a little census of the matter, and even I was surprised to see how 
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many families there were here in Tenterdon in which two or three girls were left, 
while all the boys over fifteen had gone to the West, or to Boston, or to Lowell, or to 
New York. 

‘** But this is not the whole. Take the people in this room. There is hardly a 
young lady in this room but, after she had gone through with our district school 
work, was sent to the high school at Woodstock, or some female college, may be, 
or in some other way had a year or two added to the schooling she received here. 
On the other hand, we boys, (I am one of them, though I am twenty-five years of 
age,) went to work at once on the farm, or over in the mills, lucky if we could spell 
English, or could write a hand that did not disgrace us. Really, Mr. Tangier, when 
our own sisters come home from the high school, or academy, or college, or what 
not, we are by no means sure that we can talk with them about the great things they 
have been reading. I cannot read French; my sister Mary can. I can play a few 
chords on a melodeon, but I cannot pretend to talk of musical criticism with her. 
[am glad enough to read my 7yzbune when it comes in the evening, but I don’t 
know anything about the books that she has been reading at school. And I am, 
in short, but a very indifferent companion for her in such things as those. On the 
other hand, she finds half a dozen old neighbors among the girls who are glad 
to keep up their French, or are glad to be reading some new book together. They 
come together, with or without form, at their little meetings and naturally talk about 
the things that interest them. 

‘* For me, on my part, for these fellows around us here, we do not need their 
society ; we have society enough of our own. This temperance business, which calls 
us together in this Temple, or any work there is to be done in politics in the town, 
all such things give us association with good fellows who 





the engine company, 
cannot play the piano, who cannot talk French. But it is enough for me, and it is 
enough for these young men whom you see here. 

‘* When I read in the magazines and in the newspapers that the higher education 
of woman is the necessity of our time, I sometimes wish that some sensible man or 
woman would write.a paper to show that the higher education of woman is doing 
a great deal to separate the sexes from the reasonable and good-natured intercourse 
with each other. That paper might do some good at your Vassars and your Welles- 
leys.” As he spoke, Drummond beckoned to another man named McVicar, who was 
dispensing the ice-cream, and said to him, ** Leave your ice-cream to Ben and John, 
McVicar, and hear what treason I am talking to Mr. Tangier.” 

McVicar fell into the same strain with Drummond, and, as the three men pretend- 
ed to be eating their ice-cream, Mr. Tangier, finding he had their confidence entirely. 
told them what had passed in one or another of the caucuses of which the reader 
has some account. McVicar laughed at the difficulties which the ladies had brought 
forward, approved of the doctor’s rather straightforward views, and said, *¢1 do 
not think we need discuss the theory of the matter much. Mr. Tangier. That girl 
was right, whoever she was—you did not name her—who spoke of the street-car as 
the center of social order. Now we do not need a street-car here, but a great deal 
could be done by a plank sidewalk. i should really think myself, that far Detter 
than a cart-load of resolutions on the subject of reorganization of society, would be 
a plank sidewalk laid from—well, say from the water tank above Clements’s—it is 
not more than a mile and a half—as far as the group of houses at the crossings. 
Begin at the beginning is a good rule, Mr. Tangier. If we had a walk over which 


people could go in such weather as is here nine days out of ten, people would seek 
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each other a great deal more than they do, and would not live in the isolation of 


their houses.” 
So the Templars came out on precisely the same socialistic doctrines with the 
people who discussed social order at Mrs. Dunster’s. 


CHAPTER XV. 


When Mr. Tangier came down to breakfast the next morning, he knew that the 
plans, which had been blocked out at the meeting of the day before, would have to 
pass the criticism of the little caucus which met three times a day at Mrs. Fairbanks’s 
table. He was in no doubt, of course, of the views which the two leaders of conver- 
sation would take. Good Mrs. Hasey would approve of everything through and 
through, and, from her store of epigram and memory, would have valuable illustra- 
tions which would show the certainty of success, even in the smallest detail that was 
proposed. On the other hand, Mrs. Floxam would disapprove, first, of the plan, 
and then of every incident which had any connection with it. Her relations with 
General Cervantes were such that she would know that failure brooded over the en- 
terprise from the very beginning. 

Still, Mr. Tangier, who was, like all the rest of us, susceptible to the fears of his 
kind, entered on the discussion with a certain feeling of curiosity. A long experience, 
indeed, never made him able to foresee the particular lines of opposition which one 
of these ladies would take, or of assent which would be represented by the other. 

* Well, Mr. Tangier, you stayed so late on the hill that we had no chance to hear 
from you about the meeting after I came away. Of course the girls have told us 
what they did, and they seem to have had hard enough work. That was to be ex- 
pected. But I told them that I should not feel that I understood anything about it 
till I had an official report from you.” 

This was the welcome which was given him by Mrs. Hasey, as he took his seat by 
her at the table. Before he could reply, Mrs. Floxam said: ‘+1 felt really sorry 
when I found you had taken so much pains about it. Mr. Tangier. If I had known 
what it was that you were planning and talking about, I could have told you that my 
husband knew all about such things. and that he used to say that it was utterly in 
vain to start anything of the kind. Indeed, when we were in Mexico, where for 
some time we had an opportunity of knowing how they manage things in their way, 
he often talked about it. I remember at the palace, one day, something was said 
about the reason why Spaniards never would live in the country. My husband him- 
self was a country boy, and he had to move from the country to New York just as 
soon as his father would let him go. He said so to General Cervantes, and General 
Cervantes said he was quite right, that it was wholly impossible in the surroundings 
of agricultural life for a man to cultivate any of the powers which are necessary for 
business ; and that he always chose upon his own staff men who had had a large ex- 
perience with other men and women, such as you could not have if you were taking 
care of sheep or were out on a ranch after cattle.” 

Mr. Tangier had never heard Mrs. Floxam make quite so long a speech, and he 
was amazed to find that the good fellows he had been talking with the afternoon be- 
fore were set down as a sort of rancheros, merely because they had not had the ad- 
vantage, which Mrs. Floxam had had, of living in a fourth-rate New York hotel. He 


was not much in the habit of answering Mrs. Floxam. After a day’s experience, he 
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had found that little came of that. He had also learned that it was quite as well to 
leave her to the free graces of Mrs. Hasey, and he did sc now. 

Mrs. Hasey, however, was quite too good-natured ever to pretend to answer any- 
body. Quite as if nothing had been said, she said: ‘* You had a good time, they tell 
me. If you had told me that there was to be something to eat, I am not sure but I 
should have stayed longer, when, in fact, I came home in the carry-all. But, really, 
when you spoke to me, I did feel that I was nothing but an old woman and _ should 
be of no use to anybody. So there is to be a plank sidewalk, they tell me.” 

Mr. Tangier said that the plank sidewalk seemed to meet general approval when 
it was proposed; that he had never seen the need of it himself, and that there had 
been very little rain since he had been in Tenterdon. He said that the general ver- 
dict of the young people, and of the older people, seemed to be that there was dispo- 
sition enough for meeting together for social purposes, if only they could come and 
go. ‘If there is any way of wasting money more absurd than another it is the trying 
to make any sort of road out of wood.” This was Mrs. Floxam’s interpolation at this 
time. ‘+ Do you not know that the great fire in Chicago was all due to the fact that 
they had paved the streets with wood and covered them with asphalt? The moment 
that wretched cow kicked over the kerosene lamp, it ran out upon the asphalt and that 
street was in a blaze and all the other streets were in a blaze, merely because they 
had paved them with wood. I thought everybody knew that, Mr. Tangier.” 

This was quite a direct challenge, and Mr. Tangier was about to take it up when 
a lady from Chicago, on the other side of the table, went into the battle bravely on 
her own account, and explained that a street paved with wood would no more carry 
a fire from one end to another than if it had been paved with iron. Mrs. Floxam 
was not in the least disconcerted. 

** All can say,” said she, ** is that, when we were living in the city of Saltillo, some 
of those ignorant Mexicans tried to lay a walk with their own foolishly-hewed boards, 
and it did not answer at all. I remember perfectly that General Cervantes was dining 
with my husband, and he said that he had seen such walks tried in many cities and 
that they had always failed.” After this the conversation went on to other details. 
Mrs. Hasey expressed her regret that she had come away so early, and confessed 
again that, if she had known there was to be a picnic, she should probably have 
stayed; but she said she knew perfectly well what Mrs. Fairbanks had arranged for 
dinner, and that she was not certain whether there would be any cold lunch at the 
old tavern. ‘‘As tothat,” said Mrs. Floxam, ‘if there is anything that it is imprudent 
to eat, it is one of those cold collations. You never know who provides them ; you are 
never sure but what there is poison in the tin cans. They always make you eat ice- 
cream, and you do not know where the ice-cream comes from. I have made it a 
rule, and my husband did before me, never to eat anything at any such place.” Mrs. 
Hasey said: ** Ah, well; that is very well for you, but, for common people like my- 
self, I find it a good rule to eat whenever God will give me anything to eat, even if 
I go round to five meals in a day.” Then the good-natured old lady began again 


with Mr. Tangier and his plans. 

‘* I do not want to advise, Mr. Tangier, you know. I never do give any advice,” 
(and here the old lady laughed good-naturedly) ; ‘* but I am a good deal of the kind 
of an old friend of mine who was at a very grand woman’s rights convention.” 

‘¢ Pray, what was that? as the fox said,” said Mr. Tangier. 

**Why! they had a grand meeting in some very high-strung circle to know wha 
was the matter with the health of the girls. It was generally agreed that the girl 
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studied too much and exercised too little. Then one old lady said it would be better 
if they swept more, and told great stories about the value of sweeping in opening 
the chest.” 

‘‘T suppose,” said May Remington, ‘* that she said that the breathing in of the 
dust was very good for the lungs; didn’t she?” 

“*] dare say she did. There is no end of the nonsense that old women will speak 
on such occasions, or young women either for that matter. But, after the sweeping 
woman had done, another woman prophesied to show that they had better wash 
clothes for exercise.” 

“Oh, dear!” said the same Miss Remington. +‘ I thought the divine law was that 
we were to wash on Monday, but on no other day in the week. Is there a new 
gospel by which we are to have six washing days, or possibly even seven?” 

** You must go to the next woman’s rights convention, my dear, and ask your own 
questions. Don’t ask me. I prophesy. as you know, on my own account. After 
the washerwoman had done, there was a moment’s pause, and my old friend, Miss 
Katherine Flint, who had never spoken in meeting before, and I think never has 
since, rose in the back seats and said: * Why don’t you let them dance?’ And, 
with that, there came a solemn stillness over the great assembly.” 

Mr. Tangier was not displeased with the story. He said, however, that, if the 
tavern was ever once whitewashed and the windows put into it, he would, for his 
part, be very silent as to the uses which were made of the old hall. That must be 
on the conscience of the people who used it from day today. He was simply going 
to try to provide the place of union, and in that place they must work out their 
own salvation. 

** That will never do,” said Mrs. Floxam. **If you let people undertake to carry on 
their own plans, they will bring very low people in, indeed, and these very low 
people will decide. We had a good deal of experience of that when I lived in 
Mexico; I recollect that fe 

And here May Remington fairly cut her off, and would not let the Mexican con- 
tingent be brought into the conversation. 

‘*Tam glad you say that, Mr. Tangier. I had a little of Mrs. Floxam’s fear that 
we were all to be tied up and worked by a charter and under a constitution. Now I 
hate constitutions ; and, if I were to tell you the truth, I should tell you that women do 
not work very well under constitutions. Constitutions are masculine in their make- 
up, and girls and women have very much of a disposition to do as they choose on 
ach particular occasion, without consulting the fathers. or, indeed, taking anvbody’s 





advice about it. 

‘* Tam rather apt to think that, if a lot of girls get together in your hall and want 
to dance, there will be some way found to dance, if only there is any music; and, as 
for that, 1 am not sure but I will contribute three jew’s-harps for that precise purpose 
to be hung upon the wall.” Mr. Tangier said that the matter of music had occupied 
his own mind. He hated melodeons so that he had been tempted, against his own 
principle, to put in letters of gold over the door, ‘*‘ No melodeons admitted here.” 
But he supposed that he must not interfere so far as that. 

The girls assented to this notion of his, and said that it was bad enough that there 
should be a melodeon in the vestry of the church. They said they would consult 
with each other about it. They seemed to think that there was an old piano in the 
Gingerly House, which was locked up by the Gingerlys, who were all in Italy. They 
seemed to!think that a letter, if it could be properly addressed, either to Genoa, or 
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Mentone, or wherever the place was, might obtain permission for the borrowing of 
this piano. ‘* Only then, Mr. Tangier, the summer wiil all be gone by before the 
letter will come.” Mr. Tangier said he did not think the piano to be the most dif- 
ficult part of the matter. ‘* But we will advance step by step,” said he, ‘* and ac- 
cordingly see what we can do.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Step bv step they did advance. The great social movement, as they called it in 
joke, had its ups and its downs. Sometimes there was a very bad hitch, of the na- 
ture of which Mrs. Floxam was always eager to prophesy, whenever it came up in the 
conversation. Sometimes there was an immense tide-wave in its favor, and by the 
end of the day things were advanced as nobody had ventured to dream they should 
advance. The providential carpenter took a cordial interest in the whole plan, which 
was necessary. For, if such a man as that had chosen to say it was a ** bad job,” 
that it was all nonsense, and that it was a mere whim on Mr. Tangier’s part, even 
though it would have put money in his pocket to attend to the thing, he would have 
delayed and waited and taken care that the sashes did not arrive from town in time, 
and would have had it in his power to throw the whole thing over, perhaps to another 
summer, perhaps to another year. But, in point of fact, Meakin took an interest, 
first in Mr. Tangier and then in his plan, from the very beginning. So to speak, 
he lent himself to the social revolution. And, instead of sending an incompetent 
journeyman to see to it, he came himself, and made excellent suggestions. Mr Tan- 
gier so wished that he could have Scott Meakin in town with him, to take oversight 
of the houses of his clients, which it was his business to keep decent and in repair. 
In short, Scott Meakin was that sort of intelligent supervisor of a neighborhood, who 
exercises the same general detail over its homes as a good old country doctor exer- 
cises over its health. Scott Meakin knew what houses ought to be lifted up and 
have another story put under it. He also knew what house was rotten in its timber, 
and ought not to have ten cents spent upon it for repairs. Scott Meakin detested 
And you might send to him as often as you chose to carry 


” 


what he called a ‘+ bad job. 
out some plan of your own which did not come in with his general idea of the fitness 
of things, and Scott Meakin would always be engaged somewhere else. On the 
other hand, if what you proposed to him was something he had planned himself, as 
he had been passing by some day, Scott Meakin would gladly come to the rescue. 
Before you were well awake the next morning, he and a dozen of his men would be 
on hand, and your innovation in your own house would have been carried out better 
than you had planned it yourself, simply because he considered it a good job and a 
thing which ought to be done. 

In such hands, the old stage-house began to assume quite another aspect in a very 
few days. As has been said, it wasa little off the high road proper, but every loafer 
in the town made it his business to go round and see how the improvements went on. 
Before a fortnight was well over, every individual in the town thought he had sug- 
gested the greater part of these improvements himself, and began to think that the 
social revolution was a matter which he had himself suggested the day he was walk- 
ing here or there, as the case might be; and thus, without anybody’s effort, there 


was enlisted a general sympathy in the plan. 
As for the plank sidewalk, Mrs. Floxam’s views were in an indirect way sustained, 
although she never knew this. It was a discovery of the little school-mistress, which 
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she mentioned rather timidly to Mrs. Dunster one day, out of which came the par- 
ticular enterprise by which the sidewalk was undertaken and in the end completed. 
The little school-mistress had been picked up one day by Scott Meakin, as he was 
driving an empty lumber wagon back from the old tavern to his home ; and she had 
ventured to tell him what all the women said, which was that the great difficulty of 
- Tenterdon was the difficulty in going from place to place in the winter rains, 
and in the spring when the frost was coming out of the ground. In short, the side- 
walk question occupied her mind quite as much as it did that of Miss May Reming- 
ton. She asked Scott why it was not the business of the town to provide for the 
people to walk, quite as much as it was for them to ride; and said that she never 
| had any horse and never expected to have any horse. It seemed to her rather mean 
that all the money which the town spent should be spent for the benefit of people 
like Scott Meakin, who drove a span, and that she and her school children should 
have to take their chances in the middle of the road. 

Scott Meakin told her that he could recollect a town meeting in which there had 
been a proposition made by somebody that there should be a sidewalk laid, and he 
told her also that it met with the objection which all such plans met. That is to 
say, the people from a distance who were not going to walk on the sidewalk did not 
choose to be taxed for the benefit of those who were. ‘+ And that is just what you 
would find now,” said he, ** if you tried to do anything about this in town meeting. 
Those folks over in the north district have no idea of putting down a sidewalk for 
you and Mrs. Fairbanks and the doctor here. They would make no end of fun about 
it They would propose sidewalks in every precinct of the town, and, after ten or 
fifteen minutes’ fooling, the whole thing would be thrown out.” 

The girl asked how much such a sidewalk would cost as had been talked about, 
more than a mile long—nearly a mile and a half, indeed. 

Meakin made a calculation unnecessarily accurate. But she was used to such sums 
in the Emerson’s Arithmetic, and followed him, not without interest, taking, indeed, 
some ideas for her next blackboard lesson with the older boys at school. When he 
came out-on his results, however, for a sidewalk three feet wide, made of plank an 
inch and a half thick and supported thus and so, she did not wonder that no conceiv- 
able town meeting in Tenderdon could be made to vote such a convenience for her 
and the other people of her own sex who had no votes to bring. She did not say to 
Scott Meakin that she thought that he was proposing accommodations much better 
than was necessary. But, like the sensible girl she was, she recollected all his figures, 
and when he left her at the school-house, she jotted them down on a bit of paper for 
fear anybody should tell her afterwards, as men will tell women, that she knew noth- 
ing about the subject. 

When recess came the next day, Miss Gurtry took James Hodgdon with her, and 
they walked back into the pasture and across by Wilfred’s ten-acre lot, till they came 
to a little steam saw-mill, which had been established on the edge of the woods by a 
Maine man only two years before. Miss Gurtry told the boy, as they went, that she 
was going to talk with the Maine man about the sidewalk. She saw a little smoke 
curl above the woods as they approached, so that she was well pleased to find that 
he was on duty in his rather lonely place, and he was equally pleased to find that 
he had a visitor, even though that visitor brought him no promise of an order. 

His speculation was sufficiently modest. It was long, long ago since there had 
been a saw-mill within ten miles. In the meanwhile, there had grown up some 

wretched second growth, which was really not worth hauling to any mill that any- 
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body knew anything about. The arrival of this enterprising fellow, therefore, with 
this little establishment, had enabled everybody who wanted a little lumber and was 
not very particular as to the quality, to haul his own logs in winter and carry back 
just what he wanted for his own purposes. The Maine man lived by himself, with 
a boy he had picked up from some poor-house, and in a pioneer fashion, although 
he were close to crowded towns, would make for a year or two a decent living, when 
he would carry his machinery to some other such forgotten forest, and glean what was 
left again. Miss Gurtry had stumbled on him in one of her walks after wild 
flowers, so that they did not have to begin onthe formalities of personal acquaintance, 
‘*We have come over to talk about stuff for a sidewalk, Mr. Rostock,” said she. 
‘*A sidewalk,” said he, in suprise ; ‘I do not deal in flagging stones.” This was his 
little joke. ** No,” she said, she was not grand enough for flagging stones ; but she 
had noticed that he was feeding his fire with the slabs from the logs, and that made 
her think there was not a large market for them. ‘*No, Miss Gurtry,” said he; 
‘*no market at all. When I went to school, the benches was made of slabs with the 
smooth side up ; but you school-marms are quite too grand for us now. That was the 
only market we ever had for our slabs and now we have to put them into the fire.” 
So the girl told him, very frankly, that if he would put the lowest possible figure on 
the slabs, that he had piled up everywhere around him, she thought in not impossi- 
ble that she might find him a customer. He promised that he and the poor-house 
boy should count them before night, and bring over to her some estimate of the 
number of feet he could provide ; and then said, very frankly, that he did not want to 
be hard on anybody and should like to oblige the neighborhood, if he could, so that 
he would fix his price for the slabs at the very lowest. So, in fact, the good fellow 
did ; and when he came over, before school was done in the afternoon, with his esti- 
mates, Miss Gurtry was not dissatisfied with the results of her morning expedition, 


To be continued. 


THE CRUSADE AGAINST VICE. 


BY M. R. F. GILMAN. 


he has written may be of some profit to 
readers of LENpD A HAnpb. 


A sertks of interesting papers on crime 
and the French methods of treating it 





have appeared in recent numbers of the 
Revuedes Deux Mondes. Thesearticles, 
written by the Count d’Haussonville, are 
earnest and thoughtful efforts to state and 
solve the great social problems of the 
hour. The evils this Frenchman grap- 
ples with in Paris face us in all large 
American cities to-day, and as the writer 
of these articles does not content himself 


with giving statistics, but seeks causes 


and suggests cures, a brief review of what 


Count d’Haussonville begins his article 
by a graphic account of a working-man’s 
life in Paris. The peasant, whose home 
is in the country, works hard six days in 
the week, and often half of the seventh 
day. Sunday afternoon he changes his 
working clothes and goes to the cabaret 
(public house), where he plays billiards 
and drinks a glass of beer or a cup of cof- 
fee, with a little brandy in it. Perhaps 
twice or three times in his life he takes 
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his family to pass a couple of days in Paris. 
But, from one year’s end to another, his 
life is a monotonous round of work, with 
almost no play. His wife is usually 
thrifty and hard-working, and his chil- 
dren grow up healthy and industrious. 

In striking contrast to this is the life of 
the Parisian working-man. He is a nat- 
ural spendthrift, and it seems to be im- 
possible for him to keep money in his 
pocket. Although salaries are higher in 
Paris than in any other city in France, 
there is very little money saved there by 
the working classes. The average work- 
ing-man earns from five to six francs per 
day, a woman from three to four francs. 
But unnecessary expenses use up a quar- 
ter or a third of the income of the work- 
ing class in Paris each year. It is im- 
possible to estimate the thousands of francs 
which are wasted by the men in the pub- 
lic houses, and by the women on foolish 
additions to their dress. With the Paris- 
ians, it is a matter of pride not to flaunt 
their misery in the streets, as do the Lon- 
don poor. They havea passion for keep 
ing up appearances, and will spend their 
last penny on. gaudy ribbon or gay bonnet. 
A great deal of money is wasted by the 
lower classes in Paris on féte days. The 
last few years, there have been an unusual- 
ly large number of fétes kept, which may 
account for the fact that there has been 
‘+a decrease of 1,600,000 francs in the sav- 
ings-banks.” Another way in which 
wages are*squandered is at the theaters. 
The Paris theaters with 
working people, to whom the ordinary 
melodrama, often maudlin to us, appeals 
Yet, as a means of educating 


are crowded 


strongly. 
the people, the writer thinks the drama 
should not be neglected. If we cannot 
reform the world by means of the stage, 
as some enthusiasts have averred, we can 
most certainly do an infinite amount of 
harm by giving satisfaction to the worst 
passions of the men and women who fre- 
quent our theaters, and by presenting to 
them a false view of life. 
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When Michelet was professor in the 
Collége de France, he gave some lect- 
ures which amused some of the learned 
fraternity. He divided the world into 
** people who sing and people who do 
not sing.” Unfortunately, the French 
people would have to be classed with 
those who do not sing. But the writer 
of this article thinks ‘* choral re-unions ” 
and musical societies, which unite peo- 
ple innocently, are the best and cheapest 
forms of recreation that those who work 
hard through the day can have. 

Here is a suggestion which ought to be 
considered by some of our practical phil- 
anthropists: Why should not some of our 
empty churches or Sunday-school rooms 
be used during the week for ‘* singing- 


” where men, women, boys and 


schools,’ 
girls might congregate and learn to sing 
simple music? The singing would be 
very poor at first, and amusement, rather 
than instruction, ought to be the object of 
those who start such an enterprise. But, 
so long as the love of making music is 
universal, our large cities ought to have 
many chorus societies, where hard-work- 
ing young people could try their voices 
and cultivate their ears, with encourage- 
ment from their leaders. It is not enough 
to provide for the well-to-do classes. We 
have no choral society which opens its 
doors and urges the very poor to enter. 

After condemning the Parisian work- 
ing classes for wasting their hard-earned 
money, and suggesting cheaper amuse- 
ments for them, the writer turns his atten- 
tion to the increasing number of * public 
houses” in Paris. 

Until 1880, all dealers in intoxicating 
drink were held under strict supervision 
by the law. They were obliged to have 
aspecial license, and were liable to arrest 
for any irregular or scandalous proceed- 
ings on their premises, But now, under 
a liberal government, they are under no 
restrictions, and there are fifteen or six- 
teen thousand places in Paris where the 
working classes can buy intoxicating liq- 
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uor, The amount of wine and alcohol in- 
troduced into Paris has grown enormously 
the last few years 

In 1872, 3,900,527 hectoliters of wine 
were brought into Paris, and 59,659 hec- 
toliters of alcohol. (A_ hectoliter is 
twenty-two gallons.) Since that time 
there has been a steady increase in 
amount, but a difference in proportion. 
That is, the consumption of alcohol has 
tripled in fourteen years, but the con- 
sumption of light wine has diminished. 

Count d’Haussonville does not pretend 
to think alcohol responsible for every 
conceivable crime. He does not think 
the diminution of births and the long lists 
of suicides are the result of this rapid in- 
crease in the sale of intoxicating liquor. 
But he conscientiously seeks for the causes 
of this craving for drink, which is creat- 
ing misery in so many homes the world 
over. 

To decide how many go to the public 
house for pleasure and excitement, how 
many because they feel weak and need 
stimulants, how many to escape grief, 
- sorrow or anxiety, and how many to 
gratify the gregarious instinct, meet their 
friends and talk over the news of the day, 
is not easy. But these are the complex 
forces which lead men in all ranks of so- 
ciety to form a taste for spending their 
evenings at the public house. This taste 
soon grows to a habit, and the habit to a 
need. 

The establishment of libraries, reading- 
rooms and clubs, where the working-man 
can pass his evenings pleasantly, Count 
d’Haussonville thinks even more impor- 
tant than ‘+ building societies” and model 
tenements. 

The writer alludes rather facetiously 
to some of the remedies which are being 
tried to prevent drinking. In some shop 
windows in France, there are to be seen 
two highly-colored engravings—one rep- 
resenting the open stomach of a healthy 
man, the other the open stomach of an 
intemperate man. As neither engraving 
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presents a very agreeable prospect to the 
passer-by, the writer fears this remedy 
will not prove a success. The twenty- 
nine articles written in the Academy 
of Medicine, entitled ‘* The Dangers of 
Alcohol,” he also thinks have not been of 
much use as preventive measures. 

When a working-man meets at every 
step a place where he can spend his carn- 
ings for drink, in company with his com- 
panions, it is not strange that his visits 
there are frequent. Often a workman, 
who considers himself sober, will enter a 
cabaret four times a day. 

There was adopted, in 1873, a very judi- 
cious law in France, which punished the 
drunken man and the man who sold him 
his rum (his accomplice) exactly alike. 
But the last few years this law has not 
been properly enforced, which accounts 
for the increase in public houses. Count 
d’Haussonville thinks these public houses 
are inimical to economy, to the family 
and to public order, and is indignant with 
the French government for not interfer- 
ing to prevent their multiplication. 

Those who have been reading Helen 
Campbell’s letters in the Mew York Trib- 
une, on the sad condition of the working- 
girls in New York, ought to be particu- 
larly interested in the last part of this 
French essay, for the wants and weakness- 
es, the perils and dangers, the temptations 
and pitfalls of the sewing-girl in Paris 
are very much the same. Count d’Haus- 
sonville cites the astounding fact that in 
1884, in France, out of 940,044 births, 
75,754 were illegitimate. Political econ- 
omists have said much on the evils of 
improvident and youthful marriages. But 
this writer shows that surrounding mar- 
riage with legal difficulties only multiplies 
irregular and immoral households. 

In France, a man under twenty-five, 
who desires to marry, must produce a cer- 
tificate of his birth, the written consent 
of his parents (witnessed before a notary), 
and the consent of the regiment to which 
he belongs. Nor is this all. But, before 
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his marriage can be celebrated, he must ove her child, and to realize that she has 
have a certificate of the publication of duties towards it, she is tolerably sure not 
the bans in his native place, and in the to sink any lower into sin. 
woman’s home, - besides a certificate of Count «’Haussonville does not think 
their publication in the place where the poverty and low wages are the chief 
marriage occurs. All these technicalities causes of the degradation of girls in our 
require time and money, and then the re- large cities. In this he does not agree 
ligious ceremony adds still more to the with Mrs. Campbell. <A lack of early 
expense. education in morality, and an innocent 
In this country, a young man can go to ignorance of the results of sin, have much 
the city clerk, and, for a small sum of more influence on this form of vice than 
money (after answering a certain num- want of money, he thinks. Some of the 
ber of questions), receives his license ; and many confessions he has listened to from 
then, by going to a clergyman’s study, he_ the lips of forlorn, outcast women, have 
can be married that same morning or led him to take this view of the matter. 
afternoon, if he wishes it. But, by requir- This long essay of Count d’Hausson- 
ing so many papers, a French marriage is ville, of which we have given but a brief 
often delayed for months. The result is abstract, does not deal with poverty, but 
that the ceremony is omitted altogether withsin. The writer, indeed, throws very 
by the poorer classes, and is considered little responsibility upon poverty for all 
an unnecessary luxury. A charitable so- the social evils he describes. He thinks 
ciety has been formed in Paris to assist kind-hearted philanthropists have been 
the poor in procuring civil and religious too prone to blame circumstances for the 
marriages, which shows how real an evil faults of individuals. He insists upon 
these severe marriage laws are found to ‘xdividual responsibility, and believes 
be. that every human being, man or woman, 
The number of ‘+ #/es- meres” in Paris is atsome moment master of his own des- 
tells a fearful story of immorality. In tiny. 
1883, 2,772 children were abandoned in Count d’Haussonville thinks that certain 
Paris. Of this number, 1,825 were laws in the French code need to be rad- 
brought to the ** Children’s Hospital” by ically changed. As they stand at present 
the mothers themselves. they bear unequally upon the two sexes. 
A new charitable building has been But most of the misery he describes he 
opened in Paris the last year. Mons. traces directly to improvidence, self-indul- 
Pasteur presided at the opening, and it gence and brutality. It is a mora/ uplift 
is called ** Z’ Astle Maternal.” The sis- the world needs to-day; its most serious 
ters who direct it, and the women who visit want is not for material assistance. Our 
it, endeavor to save the poor unfortunates, crusade against vice must be a moral 
whose temporal wants they care for while warfare, and it is the characters of men and 
arousing in them affection for their babes. women that need educating far more than 
Ifa deserted, fallen woman can be led to their heads or their hands. 






A TEACHER said to her class one day: year.” While examining the slates, she 
‘Find what a glass of beer each day, at heard one boy say to another, ‘ Isn’t it a 
three cents a glass, will amount to ina_ lot of money to spend for beer?” 





WHAT MAY BE DONE IN VACATION. 


BY KATHARINE C. HIGGINS. 


THERE seems to be a place for every- 
body in this world, except for the great 
mass of boys during vacation. 

For forty weeks in the year they have 
their place in the school-room, but, during 
the long summer vacation, they drift aim- 
lessly about with nothing to do. Cows 
and horses in the pastures, and cats and 
dogs around our houses, flee from them 
in terror and it is shocking to see the 
groups of young boys recklessly wander- 
ing about, stealing apples and hunting 
bird’snests, and to hear the oaths which 
frequently fall from their lips. 

Most parents cannot send their chil- 
dren away to the sea-shore or into the 
country for the summer, and both father 
and mother are too burdened with daily 
care to attend personally to their boys 
during the long summer days, and, even 
if they had time and heart to take up the 
problem, who is able to say how it would 
be possible for them to solve it alone? 

Take the adult portion of the commu- 
nity and relieve them from all occupation 
during two months each year, and who 
would expect that they would sustain the 
moral tone among themselves any better 
than do these boys? 

The moral strain and the unfavorable 
surroundings and conditions of many of 
these boys, through these ten weeks, are 
such that much of the good they have 
gained during the term is almost sure to 
be counteracted by the strong influences 
toward wickedness ; the wheat is choked 
by the tares. 

But what can be done? 
schools cannot continue in session all the 
year round, and we do not want them to 
if they could. How can we utilize the 
long summer vacation for the benefit of 


The ordinary 


the boys so that not only shall positive 
mischief and crime be prevented, but 
positive good be accomplished ? 
the forty weeks of school the boy’s brain 
has been kept busy and active in storing 
up knowledge, and the hands have done 
little or nothing towards assisting the 
Suppose that during the vacation 
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brain. 
that process could be reversed, and the 
hands should be made to do the work 
and the brain should be called on to as- 
sist them; in other words, suppose the 
knowledge already attained should be ap- 
plied to some practical work, thus em- 
ploying an entirely different set of facul- 
ties. 

But how can this be done? 
tion of this problem will appear more 
feasible by a description of a vacation 
school, which has been in session during 
the month of July for the last four years, 
at Worcester, Mass., and which has prov- 
ed so great a success that it is no longer 
considered an experiment. The possi- 
bilities for such a school were greater at 
Worcester than elsewhere, trom the fact 
that this is the location of the Technical 
Institute, already well known, in which 
mechanical engineering is the most prom- 
inent feature. This institution has a large 
machine-shop, fully equipped with ma- 
chinery and tools for all kinds of manu- 
facture in both wood and iron, under the 
direction of a superintendent, and a corps 
of practical mechanics as instructors in 
the many departments of mechanism. A 
great variety of practical manufacturing 
is always in process of construction, and 
for this reason the shop is in active opera- 
tion throughout the year, including the 
summer vacation, but, owing to the ab- 
sence during the summer of the engineer- 


The solu- 
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ing students, a large part of the room and 
tools are not in use. 

Four years ago, the superintendent of 
the shop opened the wood room, with its 
complete equipment of tools, and organiz- 
eda class for the trial of the experiment of 
a vacation school for young boys from the 
city, having no connection with the tech- 
nical school. Boys were allowed to join 
this class, which continued for four weeks 
during July, by paying asmall tuition. 
Each boy was given a bench, with all the 
necessary tools, and was taught by com- 
petent instructors. An opportunity was 
given him to become acquainted with all 
the machinery in the shop, and he was 
allowed to use such machines as were 
considered safe. 

The success of this school was so strik- 
ing that, for the past three years, the Wor- 
cester County Mechanics’ Association 
has paid all the bills, and the sons of 
members of this association, from twelve 
to sixteen years of age, have been admit- 
ted free. They are formed into two class- 
es of about thirty boys each, who are in- 
structed for four hours daily, during the 
month of July, each boy coming into the 
shop for four hours in the afternoon, and 
four more the succeeding morning, thus 
giving him eight hours’ consecutive prac- 
tice, and still leaving him either a morn- 
ing or an afternoon each day for play. 

For the instruction and management of 
the two classes, which alternate with each 
other, there have been required the ser- 
vices of the head instructor with three 
competent assistants. Previous to the 
opening of the school the superintendent 
made the plan definite and complete in 
all its details, and laid out the course 
of practice and instruction, and provided 
working drawings and models of the work 
to be done by the boys. 

The boys are first instructed in the 
knowledge and use of the simpler tools, 
and in accurate measurement and mark- 
ing. Immediately following this is tenon 
and mortise work. Very little of this 
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work is abstract practice, and the pupil 
is soon allowed to apply his skill to the 
production of real things, in which a boy 
of that age is sure to be interested ; such 
as a wind-mill, consisting of a frame-work 
strongly put together, with mortises and 
tenons, having its shaft and spindle turn- 
ed in the lathe, and all its other parts de- 
signed and constructed in accordance with 
working plans and models which are 
constantly before the pupil for imitation. 
He next attempts a toy cannon made of 
wood, consisting of a substantial carriage 
or base framed together, supporting the 
cannon itself, which the boy turtis and 
finishes in the lathe to conform as nearly 
as possible to his pattern. This he rigs 
with turned rod and elastic, so that it is 
operative in his own hands for shooting 
marbles. In addition to these toys, the 
boys have made many simple household 
implements and useful articles, such as 
dish-racks, foot-rests, tool-chests, book- 
shelves, etc., and those pupils who become 
more expert have made tennis racquets, 
strung and finished, more or less perfect, 
depending upon the skill acquired; but, 
in all cases, the pupil is allowed to un- 
dertake and proceed with only such work 
as the instructor knows he is capable of 
performing and completing creditably. 
He is required to do the work as faith- 
fully and carefully as if he were employed 
to make the product for the instructor, 
but, in all cases, the article when complet- 
ed becomes the property of the boy who 
made it. This awakens so much enthu- 
siasm as the work progresses, and such 
real satisfaction when completed, as he 
sees it so much better than he thought it 
would be, that he is greatly encouraged. 
Now in all these processes their pre- 
vious knowledge gained at school comes 
into actual use, but in such a practical 
way that, instead of seeming to be an ef- 
fort for the brain to contribute of its 
knowledge, it is a delight to the pupil 
to find that his school knowledge can be 
put tosome use. He sees the importance 
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of accuracy when he finds that a blunder 
in a measurement has ruined his work. 
He quickly distinguishes between good 
and poor work when a whole class _ is 
trying to see who can make a tenon fit in 
its mortise most perfectly. 

The term is so short that nothing ex- 
cept in wood-work has thus far been at- 
tempted, but it can readily be seen that 
work in iron and brass and in foundry 
practice could easily be added. 

To one who has observed the possibili- 
ties of boys under this instruction, it is 
plain that the natural tendency to exca- 
vate, lay walls, and build, might be turned 
in the direction of building a small house, 
that should embody a large variety of 
simple work and which, when completed, 
would be a surprise and delight to the 
boys that built it. How they would en- 
joy digging the cellar and laying the cel- 
lar wall and pointing it, then laying the 
brick foundation in mortar to plumb-line 
and rule, and afterwards erecting the car- 
penter work upon it! Of course they 
would have to do this under the immedi- 
ate eve of competent workmen and in- 
structors who understand all the difficul- 
ties and details of carpentry and masonry. 
No amateur workman or superficial car- 
penter can possibly carry on work of this 
character with fifty bright boys success- 
fully. 

The instructors must also have a large 
amount of that indefinable quality, tact. 
With these qualifications, what boy is 
there who would not hail with delight the 
opportunity of being for four hours in a 
day under his instruction ? 


Lend a Hand. 


It would seem to add still greater in- 
terest, if this house of their own building 
could afterwards be used for these same 
boys ; the basement for a gymnasium ; the 
ground floor as a place for quiet games, 
and the second story as a reading-room, 
where the better magazines and papers 
published for young folks could be read 
by many who seldom have access to good 
reading. 

Boys are not likely to tire of such work 
as carpentry and building, especially 
where they are retained but four hours a 
day. If this course of instruction were 
to be given the average boy for eight 
weeks in the summer, for five successive 
years, or until he should have finished his 
course in the grammar school, what an 
immense advantage it would give him in 
his future life! If he were to pursue his 
studies farther, he would the more readily 
apply them to the practical problems, 
and, if he leaves school at the end of his 
grammar school course, he will have 
gained an insight into many kinds of work, 
which may open up to him a means of live- 
lihood, and he will know what would be 
required of him in the different vocations 
of carpenter, mechanic, or builder. 

In thus utilizing the vacations, the boys 
will certainly have gained more recrea- 
tion than they would if left to idleness 
at a time when their active bodies and 
minds will not be still, and the public 
school will in no way have been interfer- 
ed with; so that the objection which has 
frequently been urged against manual 
labor in the public schools is by this 


plan fully met. 





Mr. ANAGNOs, principal of the Per- 
kin’s Institution for the Blind, at South 
Boston, writes: 


‘*OQur teachers are directed, while 


giving instructions in physiology and 
hygiene, as well as in chemistry and 
political economy, to dwell with great 
emphasis on the question of temperance 
in its broadest and most comprehensive 


meaning, with special reference to the 
deleterious effects of alcohol. We do 
this not only in compliance with the re- 
quirements of the law, but also in dis- 
charge of a solemn duty, which becomes 
all the more imperative because of the 
many terrible object lessons on the results 
of intemperance through heredity which 
come to our notice.” 
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Woman’s Work in Philanthropy. 
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As the spring-time draws on, the time of opening buds and warmer winds, there 
isnot only ** the livelier iris ” and the ** thoughts of love,” but there is a feeling of unity, 
a breaking of the icy bonds which separate us, a genial, sympathetic good-will toward 
each other, which comes at no other season of the year. 

The first spring flowers are masonic in their effect. A tiny bunch of pussy willows 
has been known to loosen the tongues of a knot of people who, strangers to each other, 
would otherwise have travelled half an hour, side by side or face to face, staring now at 
one another, now at the haunting advertisements on the sides of the car, and striving to 
unsuccessfully forget how long a time must elapse before his or her destination would 
be reached. 

Suburbans know this coming of spring-time in their social intercourse better than 
their city neighbors. They look for it. They know it is as certain to come as the 
spring flowers. 

A year ago, a woman entered a street-car with her arms filled with branches of 
apple blossoms. She took up a great deal of room. The passengers were much in- 
convenienced, and not as amiable as they might have been, with so lovely a cause of 
discomfort. As she left the car, tiny branches of the beautiful flowers were brushed 
off here and there and fell to the floor. Everybody sprang to secure a bit. The pas- 
sengers passed them, the cup of communion, to each other. One after another, the 
ice was broken, the feeling of brotherhood, the sense that a common love united 
them, came over them, and, though it is not unlikely no two or three of these people 
ever met again, yet, for ten minutes, they were living as God’s children live, and 
must have gone forth with a stronger sense of the Father’s love. which had planned 
acommon delight for them all. 

In a crowded car of a railroad, a bright young girl entered with a great bunch of 
the lovely rose-colored sabbatia in her hand. She seated herself, all unconscious of 
the admiring eyes cast upon them. ++ What are they ?” was the question passed from 


” 


one to another. ‘* I don’t know.” ‘* How beautiful!’ were the answers. ‘+ Would 
you be so kind as to ask the young lady what they are?” said a sweet-faced lady to 
her neighbor. She assented, asked the question, and returned with the desired in- 
formation. ‘* What did she say?” said another. ‘* Where did they grow?” ++I 
never saw ’em here before, but there were lots of them things grew wild when I was 
aboy,” said a rough old fellow. It was the talk of a minute. but the conversation 
drifted off to the uttermost parts of the earth, to the boyhood a half-century before. 
to weather, to crops, to science, to literature. What a ball fora bunch of wild flowers 
to set in motion ! 

And have we not in the ‘* flower missions ” this same recognition of brotherhood ? 
The flowers of the good God, blooming in the garden of the little country girl, picked 
ty her loving fingers, are sent through various hands to the suffering ones in a hospi- 
tal, to the old and infirm, who are ‘* waiting’—perhaps to those who have sinned, 
are shut away from the world, and long for the sights and blossoms of their old, inno- 
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cent lives. It is not the beauty of the flower alone that pleases these sad hearts. It 
is the sense of companionship, the freemasonry of love, which brightens the lonely 
ones, and, as they look at God’s messengers, a gentleness creeps over them, and, 
though no word may be spoken, the voice of love and companionship speaks in their 


hearts. 
Is this a plea for flower missions? Yes. It isa plea, also, for the free use of 


flowers at all times. Let us use them in our churches, placed there by loving hands, 
a reminder of God’s love, a reminder that we are all partakers in that love which 
‘¢ maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and 
on the unjust.” 

Let us use them in our homes—not shut away in an unused parlor, but in our liv. 
ing rooms; let us give them with free hand to those who come to us, rich or poor, 
as we would pass the bread from one to another in memory of that Last Supper. ° It 
is the sense of communion which will go with us as we separate, and bind us together 
in the holiest of bands—brothers and sisters, children of one God. 


“GO YE.” (Mark XVI, v. 75.) 


I Go to the dead and dying, 
I move in the midst of pain, 
With sounds of sorrow and crying 
Familiar as falling rain. 
And there I fain would carry 
The tender ministry— 
The everlasting comfort 
That God hath given me. 


Where souls are sunk in sinning 
In chains of dark despair, 
Without a hope of winning 
God’s pardon—even there. 
I go to take the message : 
‘¢ The Son shall make you free.” 
The Lord himself will save us, 
Who loves both you and me. 


Where love blooms out in sweetness 
And joy and hope abide, 

Life smiling in completeness, 
Serenely satisfied. 

I go, with heart awakened 
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In subtlest sympathy, 
To share the eternal gladness 
My God reveals to me. ‘ 


—Kingston, N. 7. 
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ONE KIND OF HEROISM. 


BY EMMA SHERWOOD CHESTER. 


DEPENDING from the front of a small, 
timorous-looking house, whose face turn- 
ed to the street with a kind of deprecating 
shame, was a sign with these words upon 
it: 

Miss Jane Dunning, 


FASHIONABLE MILLINER. 


The business window contained three 
pieces of feminine head-gear, arranged, 
to facilitate their display, upon wooden 
pegs. ‘Two of these ‘pieces were mourn- 
ing bonnets, while the third, an aggress- 
ive, bristling-looking hat, rode with a 
military air upon the central peg. 

One would have wondered, not being 
free to traverse the recesses of her mind, 
what the altogether pretty and_ stylish 
young person standing without could 
have found to attract her in this meager 
show. The handle of her umbrella—for 
it was raining sharply—weighed heavily 
on her shoulder, and the expression of 
her face was one of intense, anxious ab- 
straction. The object of her gaze was 
undoubtedly the aggressive hat on the 
central peg. It was like acommon flower 
which, caught sight of for the first time in 
some Miss Mehitable’s garden, has its 
own.peculiar charm, but which, expos- 
ed without shade to the suns of many 
weeks, becomes stale, grim and inodorous. 
To the scrutinizing eyes now regarding 
it, the hat in the window wore this aspect. 
They were indescribably weary of it and 
offended by it. 

The crown was high, too high. The 
instinct which exists in some feminine 


minds far removed from any metropolis 
informed Mary Jordan that hats of that 
shape and tone were neither ch/c nor ele- 
gant, both of which was Miss Mary her- 
selfin an eminent degree. 


It was a brown 
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felt hat, with rolling side brims, for which 
she had always an especial aversion. 
They reminded her of—she hardly knew 
what; breakfast rolls, sausages, overdone 
éclairs, anything, in short, rather than 
human adornment. The bow on the 
front, large, ‘‘rampant,” was of the pe- 
culiar shade of red which harmonizes 
least with brown. 

That was all. ‘Very simple,” Miss 
Dunning called it, and Miss Dunning had 
asked her to buy it. But buying a thing 
and wearing it are different ‘matters. 
Mary’s purse was not slender—the cost of 
a hat of that description would be ridicu- 
Only—Miss Dunning had 
asked her to wear it. 

Poor Miss Jane! What a history she 
had had! Born stone deaf, with an in- 
eflable smile ; dropped on the pavement | 
in her babyhood, and cruelly humped in 
the back ; orphaned, and beggared by a 
scamp of a brother ; no loves, no victories, 
no reminiscences of anything but pain; 
nothing but the ineffable smile, which 


lously small. 


somehow outlived and triumphed over all. 

And she had ventured to ask Miss 
Mary Jordan, the leader of Sphynxton 
modes, to buy a hat from her window, 
and start the rage for her, Jane Dunning’s, 
hats. The Princess of Wales is not more 
morally burdened than was Mary. What 
is the responsibility of leading a nation, 
which merely glances at one on féte days 
and ceremonious occasions, compared 
with that of controlling a village clique, 
and providing its fetiches ? 

Let Mary Jordan purchase and wear a 
brown felt hat, with rolling side brims 
and aggressive bow, of Jane Dunning, and 
that struggling woman would be over- 
whelmed with profitable orders. Let her, 
on the contrary, pass coldly by on the 
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other side in one sent by express from 
abroad, and Miss Jane would continue to 
struggle, as she had done for years, with 
orders that were not profitable. 

Such, for instance, as that of the milk- 
man’s wife, who bought her frames, at 
twenty cents, of Miss Jane, but covered 
and trimmed them herself; or that of Mrs. 
Peters, the minister’s wife, for whom a 
deduction on all the materials was serene- 
ly asked ; or, finally, that of Mrs. Jordan’s 
cook, who wanted ‘the loops av it” 
made, but would do the rest at home. 

Mary Jordan, out in the falling rain, 
sighed. It was not the first time that the 
strong duty had pressed home to her. 
Ever since spring hats went out and fall 
shapes came in, she had been haunted by 
it. Ever since Miss Jane had passed her 
on the street, in the summer twilight, 
furtively wiping a tear from her patient 
eyes, which demanded mutely of Mary 
what had drawn it. Was she trying her 
sight by too close application to her needle ? 
Nonsense! The poor creature had not 
three orders a week. Was she older than 
people supposed, and beginning to lose 
her ‘*faculties?” Mary knew better than 
that. Miss Jane, although never a girl, 
never ‘ta young woman” even, was not 
a month older than herself. 

Why, then, should she wipe away a 
tear at passing her? Might it be—was it 
—wasn’t it—because of the dainty capote 
of straw and French violets which sat so 
arrogantly upon head, 
smiled, as if in scorn, at the country mil- 
liner, whose wildest had never 
fancied anything so utterly sweet and be- 


her own and 


dreams 


coming to the face beneath it? 

For a moment, Mary wished angrily 
that her Creator had not endowed her 
with a conscience; that Jane Dunning 
would go into any other business than 
that of making hats; hated Sphynxton ; 
wished she had been born in a place where 
such atrocities in dress as were possible 


there were never thought or heard of; 
shuddered at the deformity, and despised 
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the infirmity which passed up the street 
and out of sight with poor Miss Jane. 

From that hour she had spent no utterly 
tranquil day. The incubus grew, the 
shadow lengthened. Not a week passed 
that did not find her halting before Miss 
Dunning’s hat, studying the rolling side 
brims with a gnawing dread. — She tray- 
ersed, in imagination, the ground from 
her father’s house to the church and back; 
went up the door-steps of her friends and 
down the aisles of the village hall, wear- 
ing the monstrous thing, unti! her flesh 
crept with revulsion. 

Meanwhile, Miss Jane was observing 
the little drama with trembling hope. 
Might not this growing admiration on 
the part of Miss Jordan ripen into real 
conviction, and end in sudden but lasting 
glory and prosperity to herself? 

Secretly she moved the lamp a little 
nearer the hat by night, and turned the 
peg a trifle closer the glass by day. 

Mary’s suspense could not have been 
more painful than Miss Jane’s. No more 
depended on the issue ; nay, not so much. 
For what is the mere substitute of a new 
fetich for an old one, compared with the 
bread and butter that nourish one’s vitals 
and flannels that keep out physical cold? 

It is true that the hat never occurred to 
Miss Jane in the light of a cross. It was 
impossible that she should comprehend 
the conflict in poor Mary’s mind. Was 
it not a pretty hat, a stylish thing, and 
**simple,.” 
ways expressed a preference for? 


too, such as Miss Jordan al- 


Had her wearing it presented itself in 
the aspect of a trial, Miss Jane would in- 
stantly have withdrawn it, in sensitive an- 
guish, from its peg. But, happily for her, 
happily for all unworldly souls, the follies 
and pitiable calculations of more enlight- 
ened folk pass them by, unperceived. 
Miss Jane saw only a doubtful bird flut- 
tering at a benevolent decoy. 

Meantime, Mary was perceptibly losing 
spirits. The enormity of the sacrifice con 
tinued to grow upon her. The breakfast 
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rolls developed into gigantic loaves; the 
sausages swelled into threatening arms; 
the ‘‘rampant” bow took on infernal 
hues. 

With the impossibility of it, the neces- 
sity for it seemed to tighten its grip, un- 
til, at last, fate settled the matter, inde- 
pendent of her own decision, and, as is 
sometimes the case, softened the severity 
of the trial in a way peculiar to itself. 
With the dread word Fva/ came a sense 
of candid joy that she, Mary Jordan, had 
been chosen out of the many called to 
wear that hat. It happened in this way : 

What Sphynxton regarded as the ‘fall 
trade” was over. No more purchases 
for the outward man might be confidently 
expected before Christmas. Miss Jane’s 
outlook was dark and Mary knew it. 
The milkman’s wife had been to town 
and bought her annual frame there. The 
minister’s wife had decided that duty and 
economy counseled a second season for 
her all-wool felt; and, as if by a climax 
of adverse events, Mrs. Jordan’s cook had 
learned the art of making her own loops. 

Miss Jane turned the brown felt hat 
again and again on its peg. She was 
obliged to light the lamp later now in 
order to save the oil, and sometimes Miss 
Jordan had gone by before the illumination 
took place. She was nearer to being dis- 
heartened than she had ever been since 
she was born. Probably it was due to 
the will-o’-the-wisp of hope which Mary’s 
conduct had inspired. 

She had eaten nothing but 
bread for two months, and winter had 
overtaken her without flannel, for which 
her delicate, spare body shivered. She 
turned the leaves of her Bible patiently, 
pausing now and then, with her ineffable 


baker’s 


smile, at words that cheered her. 

There was the passage about the spar- 
rows, and the incomparable summons, 
“Come unto me, all ye who labor and 
They were inexpress- 
She never doubt- 


are heavy laden.” 
ibly comforting to her. 
ed for a moment their express application 
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to herself. She only wondered why she 
was not more contented, and why she made 
so much of having no winter flannels. 

Was it not enough that she was of 
more value than the sparrows? And with 
such simple faith she was enabled to live 
through her days, stirred by no more vio- 
lent agitation than a passing sigh that 
human life was and must be as it is. 

The hour came when she drew the last 
dollar from her home-made purse. Ah, 
that last dollar, with no bank to draw 
upon, and no friend to *taccommodate ” 
one! Miss Jane turned it over in her 
hand, as many another has done, before 
It would procure so much 
one’s 


and since. 
and yet so infinitely little. © In 
pocket, it held one up. like a drop of cor- 
dial ; once gone, gone, too, were one’s con- 
fidence, one’s self-respect, one’s right to 
live in the world. Christmas was com- 
ing, but that meant nothing to Miss Jane. 
People did not buy bonnets for Christmas 
presents. The grocer might cheer him- 
self with thoughts of extra dinners and 
extra sales; likewise. the butcher. Even 
Mr. Pennock, the dry-goods merchant, 
showed signs of hope and harvest in the 
rows of initial handkerchiefs and orna- 
mental boxes that adorned his windows. 
But for Miss Jane? 

She put on her shawl, and got out her 
market-basket, with an humble prayer 
that God would remember her, a sparrow, 
about to fall to the ground. She had not 
lighted the lamp in the window, for she 
was out of oil, and had given up the hope 
that Miss Jordan intended to buy. 

As she touched the knob of the door, 
some one turned it from without. Miss 
Jane stepped back and Mary came in. 

**Miss Jane,” Mary wrote quickly ona 
slate, ‘tif you will be good enough to take 
that brown felt hat out of the window, I 
would like to buy it.” 

Miss Jane swallowed a sob, and thrust 
her dollar, temporarily, into her pocket, 
where it did her the service to sustain her 
through the important interview. 
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‘*O Miss Jordan,” she murmured, ‘I’m 
afraid it aint stylish enough for you! Try 
it on—here, Miss Jordanh—here’s the glass. 
May be it wont be becoming.” 

Mary grasped the rolling side brims 
with cold fingers and adjusted them to 
her head. Whether it was that her im- 
agination had so far outstripped all possi- 
ble eflects of horror, or whether with the 
sacrifice came also the reward, it would 
be hard to say; but, certainly, her first 
glance at the glass was destined to meet 
with agreeable disappointment. The pe- 
culiar combination of red and brown 
might have suited no other face, but it 
did suit hers. The rolling side brims took 
nothing from the perfect oval of its form. 

Miss Jane regarded her with timid ad- 
miration. She did not dare to say how 
becoming she thought it; it would be 
like forcing the sale. But her heart gave 
a great leap when Mary turned to her 
with a smile anda rosy flush in hercheeks. 
‘* Indeed, I quite like it, Miss Jane. Ten 
dollars would be cheap for such a hat. 
O excuse me”—for Miss Jane was expost- 
ulating in frantic phrases—‘*I never pay 
less for my hats! If it suits me, it is 
worth that much to me. Will you puta 
paper on it, please?” 


Hand. 


But Miss Jane, forgetful of professional 
duties, dropped the hat down on her sew- 
ing-table, and burst intotears. **Oh, Miss 
Jordan,” she cried, ‘*you haven’t the least 
idea what you have done for me! I’ve 
been in dreadful straits, and to-night—to- 
night, I was so wicked as to begin to 
think that sparrows might fall and be 
tramped on by the hundreds, for all He 
cared. 

*‘And, now, only to think ! j 
minute I was having those thoughts, He 
was getting ready to send me ten dollars! 
Oh, I ought to be a better woman after 


The very 


99 


this! 

So Miss Jane kept that last dollar, and 
realized the dream of an established busi- 
ness, for the fetich was fairly set up and 
worshipers flocked to the shrine. = Mary 
supplied ‘tideals”” where they were want- 
ing, and Miss Jane copied them with de- 
voted zeal. A small boy, at three dollars 
a week, was in due time kept busy deliver- 
ing bandboxes from **Dunning’s.” 

‘After all, it was a ridiculously small 
thing to suffer such pangs about,” thought 
Mary, with a smile, when she saw the 
turn in Miss Jane’s affairs. 

And a quiet gladness came to dwell 
with her. 


PRACTICAL LENTEN WORK. 


As people sometimes wonder what 
they can do to make the season of Lent a 
spiritual reality, we should like to call 
attention to the work of a lady connected 
with a parish in Philadelphia. Having 
been asked what her plan of Lenten work 
was, she replied : 


‘* Well, I have a Bible class of about 
sixty women—many of them domestics, 
others hands in mills. At the beginning 
of Lent, 1885, I started a Self-abnegation 
Society. I say to each one, ‘ Are you 


willing to deprive yourself of some per- 


sonal comfort during these forty days?’ 
Most of them reply affirmatively. Then 
I say to A., * What can you give?’ Per- 
haps A. replies that she really doesn’t 
know. Then I suggest that she has cer- 
tain afternoons ‘ out,’ and I ask whether 
she would give up some of these after- 
noons to any good work I may call on her 
todo. She gladly assents. Next, I go to 
B. Perhaps she is ready to give the work 
of her needle for a certain number of 
hours. C., whose work is in a mill, will 
give a tenth of her weekly wages. D., 
who is out at service, offers to forego her 
dessert in order to supply some poor 
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woman to whom it would be an unwont- that mother, ‘To-morrow you shall go 


ed delicacy. So I go through my class, 


out, and I will send you a kind and trusty 


until I have obtained a valuable stock of woman who will look to the babies in 


effective labor; a capital, as it were, of your absence.’ 


solid aid and comfort for God’s poor. 


Then, with this capital, I start out to the while A. takes her place. 


Here I 


sick, the needy, the uncared-for. 


And so I send A. to her, 
and the poor mother gets a breath of air 
So with the 
Every 


rest. Each can give something. 


find a consumptive husband who has long deprivation is an act of fasting, and each 


been out of work, his wife and family 


striving to keep soul and body together. 
C.’s contribution will be to them like 
manna in the wilderness. 

** Somewhere else, I find a poor, worn- 
out mother, whose pale cheeks tell pathet- 
ically how she needs the fresh air and 
exercise which the care of the family ren- 
ders impossible to her. Then I say to 


such act benefits a fellow-creature.” 


When one hears of such work as is here 
described, cynicism is chased from our 
thoughts and a certain scriptural passage 
arises in our minds—a passage beginning, 
‘* Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these 








” 
-— Churchman. 
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WOMEN 


NURSES. 


BY C. P. HALL. 


THE system of organized bands of 


women nurses for field and hospital work, 
introduced by Florence Nightingale, was 
enlarged, developed and perfected in our 
war. The life of many a brave fellow 
was saved by the tender care of these dear 
women. They were like angels of mercy 
flitting about on their errands of love to 
the sick or wounded boys. 

It was on the day of the Grand Review 
at Washington, just at the close of the 
war, that a group of soldiers upon crutch- 
es, and with empty coat sleeves, stood 
watching the great procession as it moved 
past them. Suddenly one of them ex- 
claims, ‘* That is her, boys! that is her!” 
and the air resounds with their shouts, 
and hats and crutches swing with the ear- 
nestness that a soldier well knows. What 
has so aroused the hearts of these boys? 
Look! In yonder carriage rides a woman 
in plain attire; her face is cheerful but 
careworn, interesting but not beautiful, 
as the world views it; yet to these boys 
she is a queen, and her face radiant with 





the beauty which can only be painted by 
acts of kindness and love. Shall I tell 
you her story? 

At the beginning of the war, there lived, 
among the Vermont hills, a widow with 
five sons and one daughter. One after 
another the boys went into the army, and 
died upon the battle field or in the hospi- 
tal. Then said the daughter, **Must my 
brothers do all this and I do nothing?” 
She left her mother by the fireside and 
went to the front; and for nearly two 
years, with untiring energy and almost 
superhuman endurance followed the army, 
binding up wounds and ministering to 
suffer ing ones in the midst of the carnage 
of battle; or stood by the little hospital 
cots by day and by night, carefully nursing 
the throbbing wounds or burning fevers of 
the occupants, writing their letters for 
them, speaking words of Christian com- 
fort and cheer in their hours of pain and 
sadness, or watching with tender care by 
the side of the dying one. Her very 
presence in the room hushed the unclean 
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or profane word, and contributed a ten- 
derness to the character of the inmates 
which they had not known for years. 
Such, in brief, was her work. Is it 
any wonder, then, that those boys almost 
worshiped her? Is is it any wonder that 
the soldiers honor and love hundreds of 
others who did a like work? At the re- 


union of veterans at Weirs, two years ago, 
Mrs. Harriet Dame, the leader of our 
New Hampshire nurses, was_ received 
with an applause and tokens of honor 
scarcely second to that accorded to Gen- 
eral Sheridan, and was no less a hero 
in the eyes of the old veterans.—/duca- 
tion. 


— se. 


HOSPITAL NEWSPAPER SOCIETY. 


Tus society owes its being to the New 
York society, which was started, in 1872, 
by an invalid lady who was accustomed 
to visit the hospitals and saw how much 
pleasure magazines and newspapers gave 
the inmates. When she became too ill to 
longer visit the patients, she determined 
that they should still have newspapers. 
She formed the idea of placing a box ina 
large railway station for the reception of 
She hired a boy to empty the 
boxes each day. He brought the con- 
tents to her, and she, herself, put them in 


papers. 


packages and sent them to the different 
wards of the Bellevue Hospital. 

There was no organized work until after 
her death, when it was made a branch of 
the State Charities Aid Association. [n 
1886, the society had fifteen boxes in the 
various stations and ferry houses. — In that 
year, one hundred and twenty-nine thou- 
sand one hundred and five papers, maga- 
zines and books were distributed by them. 

The Boston society began its work five 
years later, in 1877. They placed boxes 
in the stations, hired a man to empty 
them and divided the contents among the 
hospitals. The interest of the daily trav- 
ellers to and from the city has been so 
great and so continued that the boxes are 





always full, and a heavy load is daily dis- 
This is but the first part of the 
A second depart- 


tributed. 
work of the society. 
ment has been formed, and books, mag- 
azines, etc., are received at the rooms of 
the society, sorted and packed, and sent 
to the state institutions. Particular men- 
tion is made of the great pleasure old sea- 
captains, often by ill-fortune to be found 
in the care of the state, experience in the 
reading of books of travel, which often 
bring back to them their early, wander- 
ing life. 

The third branch of work consists in 
receiving and forwarding to the public 
institutions Christmas cards. Particularly 
in the insane asylums are these cards 
valued, often giving great comfort to 
the poor, demented creatures. Last year 
(1886) five thousand two hundred cards 
were distributed. 

For the first few years of this work, a 
lady and her daughter, in memory of the 
invalid whose sympathy with suflering 
gave the first impulse to this work, paid 
the expenses of the society. They are 
no longer living, and they felt strongly that 
it was wiser not to endow it, as, being 
work for the general good, it should have 
the cheerful support of the public. 
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THE 


MIGNONETTE MISSION. 


BY REV. A. J. RICH. 


You know how sweet is the smell of 
this dear little annual. Well. some one 
sent a pot of mignonette to the Flower 
Mission. A great many plants came in 
that day. Some we sent to the Children’s 
Home, some to the almshouse, some to 
crippled children, and with them all a lov- 
ing face and kind words. But I want to 
tell all little girls, and everybody else, what 
came of the favorite, fragrant plant in the 
red pot, and how it worked its way into a 
darkened home and a wretched street, and 
carried fragrance and reform all along its 
career. 

Well, it happened in this way. A 
fourteen-year-old girl went into the mis- 
sion that day, who said she wanted to 
carry that lovely thing with such a sweet 
smell into an attic, where was a poor and 
wretched family. She had been there to 
see a school-mate who was sick last sum- 
mer, and the home had haunted her ever 
since. ‘* Very well,” said the president, 
‘take it, and keep the run of it, and let 
us know whether it is appreciated.” It 
was the Yarrett family, known far and 
wide in that part of the city for its quar- 
rels and squalor. So off she went, with 
the plant wrapped up ina piece of the 
Boston Herald. She also took a few 
back numbers of the hide Awake for 
her classmate, Miss Annie. She was a 
little afraid, as the last flight of stairs was 
aladder. But on and up she went and, 
the door being open, she said: ** I have 
brought you a plant; the Flower Mis- 
sion sent it, and I thought you would 
like it, it is so fragrant, only it will want 


bed, curtained off by a piece of red calico 
all in tatters. She said this to the mother 
and wife. The husband was sitting on a 
broken chair tipped against the wall, 
smoking, with his hat on. The windows 
were soiled, and it was impossible for a 
clear ray of sunshine to get in to enable 
one to see clearly how things really did 
look. The woman promised Mary that 
she would give the plant all the light she 
could. In a day or two the donor called 
to see how the little stranger had fared ; 
and, to her surprise, the window panes had 
been washed to let in the sun, and the 
plant was doing well. A whole month 
passed. Again our little missionary, the 
plant, was looked after, and, behold! it 
had wrought wonders. It seems that 
after the father went out to his work, the 
window’s face was washed, and when he 
came back to his supper he hardly knew 
his own home. The letting in the light 
to get at the plant exposed the floor to 
view, and the stove, and the mantel, and 
the doors, and all about, and there was 
seen such dirt and filth that the wife 
washed up floor and mantel and door, 
and wiped the rust off the stove ; and then, 
thinking that perhaps she herself might 
look as badly, washed her face and hands ; 
and the tired husband said: ** Why, what 
all this mean? This is not our 
home. What have you been doing?” 
It needed but a tell the 
story. The plant had done it all. The 
dirt off the window made hideous by 
the light the rest of the room, which was 
put in order, and one thing led on to 


does 


few words to 


sunlight.” There were two small win- another, until the children were human- 

dows in the tenement, which was one ized, the father and mother reformed, 

room, with a portion of it containing a their home made first pleasant, then 
(289) 
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happy ; and, what is better still, the other 
tenants took a hint and cleaned up, and 
the entire block, save one tenement, and 
the whole street, perhaps of twenty-five 
families, went through a thorough trans- 
formation. The front yards were fixed 
up by the landlords, the hens and pigs 
were either sold or killed or put in the 
back yards, the stairs were washed down 
frequently, the children’s faces were made 
clean, and a general appearance of com- 
fort was manifest. Of course, something 
besides the plant did all this; Mary had 
interested several other members of 
the mission, and brooms and soap and 
clothes and pictures and playthings were 
carried there and put to use. And, to 
the sick, doctors were sent, and nurses, 
and it was evident that work in earnest 
was begun and carried on to completion ; 
but-the «mignonette was the real reformer 
—the blossom brought the first blessing. 
Mary’s love was behind all, and in all; 
and, to-day, windows in almost every ten- 
ement of that street and vicinity are bright 
with blooms, even if it is winter, and the 
people poor. 

Now just see what a useful thing 
beauty is, and how love can join hands 
with blossoms and change the face and 
the heart of things in a simple and inex- 
pensive way! Talk of evangelizing the 
city! Why, it isn’t sermons, or tracts, half 
so much as love and beauty that are need- 
ed! Not a prayer was offered in words, 
not a word was said about where.the peo- 
ple went to church, only it was evident 
that but few of them ever entered a place 
of worship, or, if they did, it was the Cath- 
olic. But what matters that? The sick 
were cared for, the children were clothed, 
and it was insisted that cleanliness, as to 
floor and faces, must prevail, and that no 
unworthy person who drank, or sold their 
garments for drink, or who drank at all, 
if we could find it out, should be longer 
helped. O I could tell you of several 
touching things inthis connection! Here 
is one case. A family of five, three chil- 


dren under three years of age, with one 
room besides a bedroom, with one bed 
for all! The mother was in the mill 
earning a dollar a day, walking a mile to 
her work and coming home at noon to 
nurse a babe only six weeks old. The 
husband and father had both legs badly 
hurt. He staid at home, took care of the 
children, cooked, washed the floor and 
the clothes, and did the best he could. 
The rent, a dollar a week, came out of 
the mother’s earnings. Another family 
of three had been leased the use of the 
room and a bedroom for one dollar a 
month. Now this family had never ap- 
plied to the city for help, no member had 
ever been arrested, nor did they drink 
beer. With the surgeon’s careful atten- 
tions the man will soon be able to find 
work, and then he feels sure that no help 
will be needed. One member of the 
mission has agreed to have a talk with 
the landlord to induce him to stop selling 
liquor, and to help fix up all his tene- 
ments. I know upon whom that duty 
falls, and just as soon as this letter is 
written he must take up his cross and 
face the music, for to-morrow the mission 
has its weekly meeting, and I must re- 
port. I must just mention one other case. 
The husband was a Catholic, the wife a 
Protestant. There were four small chil- 
dren and terrible quarreling and poverty, 
and drinking by the husband. The tam- 
ily was visited when the youngest child 
was three days old. The mother lay 
upon an old rack of a bedstead, with but 
little beneath or above her, and with no 
change of linen and no nurse. A neigh- 
bor was in, making her some gruel. 
Soon, however, a bed and linen was sent 
in, ladies were invited to go and do what 
was necessary, and the result is that the 
home is fitted up, the children in Sunday- 
school, and the father has promised to 
treat his wife well, and not drink, and 
get work at once. It was not blossoms 
that did this specific thing ; but, indirectly, 
it was mingled love and blooms. It start- 
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ed with Mary’s visit to the attic in the lone- 
ly lane. 

" « O mignonette, sweet mignonette”— 
is there not a song so beginning? If not, 
there should be. So, despise not small 
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things or beautiful things, and carry sweet 
blossoms, as best leaven, to lift up and 
bless the poor, and the vile, and the dis- 
couraged, and, when love can be at the 
base, no better evangel can be found. 





My dear Mr. Hale: 
You well know how often we of the 
Associated Charities have to ‘* sutfer and 
be strong” through the most 
criticism ; usually from those who stand 
aside and look oz, but not zz¢o our work. 
It has been suggested that I ask you to 
‘ publish in Lenp A Hanp the following 
incident. I am proud to say that the poor 
woman who is the subject of it is in our 
Conference, wards xIx to xx1. 

She is a widow with three children, 
who are not and never can be strong. 
Her life has been one constant struggle 
since her husband’s death, four years ago, 
and she has, through all, been very brave 
and patient, seeking every honest means 
by which to support her family. 

Among the things she can do very well 
is shampooing; and, a few days since, I 
employed her for that purpose, as I had 
frequently done some years ago, when 
she worked to help her husband, whose 
health was very delicate. While occu- 
pied with me, I asked her if she had much 
of such work to do? 

‘** No, miss. I spoke toold Mr. Briggs 
about it long ago, and he told the ladies 
of his society, the Associated Charities ; 
but you and Miss R., my visitor, are the 
only ones who have employed me yet.” 

** But, ‘old Mr. Briggs’ never had any- 
thing to do with the Associated Chari- 
ties,” I answered. 

‘*Oh, yes, Miss!” she replied. 


adverse 


‘* Miss 


R. is one of the visitors, but Mr. Briggs 
attends to the coal, etc., and is very kind 
to me.” 





FOR THE FRIENDLY 


VISITORS. 


I then explained to her, what has been 
far too often misunderstood, that ‘*‘ old 
Mr. Briggs” belongs to the Roxbury 
Charitable Society, which has its office 
down-stairs, and which is quite distinct 
from the Associated Charities’ office up- 
stairs; that owr society has no money to 
give, or to spend in fuel or groceries, etc. ; 
but that our visitors go among the poor, 
to be their real friends, to make their 
lives happier and better, to show them 
how to help themselves when they do not 
already know how, and, when they are 
really in need and truly deserving, to tell 
them where it is best to go for aid. 

‘* Well, miss, that is very nice, very 
nice indeed, and Miss R. does a great 
deal of good for her salary !” 

‘* But she has no salary,” I said. 

Mr. Hale, I wish you could have seen 
her then. For genuine amazement she 
was a model to satisfy an artist’s very soul, 
as, with hands extended, a brush in one, 
a comb in the other, she exclaimed : ‘* Vo 
salary!” 

‘* No.” 

‘¢ Miss R. comes to me, as she does, 
and cheers, and encourages, and helps 
me as she does, and as I know she helps 
other poor people, wethout any salary? 
Doesn’t she get @zy money for it, not 
even enough to cover her car fares and 
her shoe leather ?” 

‘¢ No.” 

‘¢ But you are an Associated Charities’ 
visitor, aren’t you, miss?” 
so es. 

‘¢ And don’t you have a 


salary?” 
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‘* No.” 

‘* Doesn’t Mrs. K.? Don’t axy of the 
ladies I hear called Associated Charities’ 
visitors have any pay?” 

‘*No; none of the visitors have any 
pay at all, and there are more than seven 
hundred, ladies and gentlemen.” 

** Well, well, miss, I declare you just 
have taken my breath away! [ always 
thought that the city of Boston paid you 
all for what you do. You know Miss 
R. is not very strong, and when my chil- 
dren have been so sick, and the weather 
was too stormy for her to go out, she sent 
Mrs. K., and I always thought how nice 
it is she has some one to send, for then 
they will not take anything out of her sal- 
ary. And so, miss, this work is all self- 
sacrifice !” 

*¢©Oh, no!” I answered. ‘*We do not 
think of it as self-sacrifice at all. We 
give ourselves, it is true, and when we 
find intemperance, and falsehood, and 
shiftlessness, and those who do not seem 
to want to lead better lives, the work is 
often very hard, and it makes us very sad ; 


Rev. Epwin J. Gerry, Minister of 
the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches 
for many years in the city of Boston, was 
one of the most earnest helpers in the 
vinevard. His early work was among 
the poor of New York, in connection 
with the Children’s Aid Society, and 
afterwards at the North End in Boston. 
His daughter is preparing a simple ac- 
count of his boyhood, manhood, early 
ministry and later life. It is a picture of 
ambition, courage, patience and_perse- 
verance. The book is published by sub- 
scription. and Sunday-schools should or- 
der it for their libraries. Mr. John 
Capen, No. 5 Worcester square, Boston, 
will receive orders and remittances. 


but when we find them as brave as you, 
and we do find a great, great many men 
and women and children who are very 
brave, then it makes us happy to do it.” 

For at least a minute, she stood per- 
fectly still; then, with tears in her eyes, 
said very softly, ‘* I think it is perfectly 
beautiful; that is what I call Christian 
charity. I’ve always wished I could do 
something for Miss R., and now I shall 
feel I can never, never do enough for her. 
It is good to know there are people in the 
world doing such work as that.” 

Now, Mr. Hale, this is from a_ poor 
woman who is one of our * victims,” one 
of the ** persecuted,’ who, in the eyes of 
some, are—so to speak—bound hand and 
foot with red tape. Don’t you think that 
hereafter we may be able to bear in per- 
fect peace of mind anything which may 
be said against us? When my own soul 
is inclined to droop, it will certainly com- 
fort me. Very truly yours, 

Mary B. Comyns. 


Roxbury, March 3, 1887. 


THe FHelping Hand, with its Wads- 
worth Mottoes, comes to us each month 
with its cheerful courage for the fut- 
ure. It tells us the good being done 
and the opportunities open to all to carry 
on the work. The children of Macon 


(where the //e/p/ng Hand is published) 


are trying to do their part by rais- 
ing pop-corn and selling it, the proceeds 
to be given to missionary work. So 
successful are they that orders have been re- 
ceived from California, Wisconsin, Penn- 
sylvania and Massachusetts. The //e/f- 
ing Hand is published by Rev. Stanley 
E. Lathrop, of the American Missionary 
Association, Macon, Ga. 
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Ten Times One. 


“ Look up and not down :— 
Look forward and not back :— 
Look out and not fn, 

And Lend a Hand.” 


THE 
BY 


‘‘ GIRLS, it is time we were at work.” 
Inez Boynton turned half fiercely upon 
the group of classmates who were stand- 
ing around the register. 

‘* Goodness gracious !” and Fannie Ash- 
ley jumped aside in mock dismay. 

‘* We are working now, every mother’s 
daughter of us,” remarked Sadie Wells, 
‘‘ what with home work and our studies.” 

‘We doas much as can be expected 
of school-girls,” added Margaret Sayles, 
with dignity. ** This is our last year, 
and so we have extra work to do.” 

‘*For pity’s sake, what has got into 
you, Inez?” 
“T never knew you to be so keen for 


inquired Gertrude Holder. 


work before.” 


‘*That’s right, exclaim at it, all of 


you!” laughed Inez ; her look of perplex- 
ity banished for the moment. 

‘*Tam sure I don’t wonder that you are 
astonished, I have always been so gay and 
thoughtless. But, really, girls, did you 
never notice how much ought to be done 
in this town, and how few are trying to 
do it? I think we might help a little.” 

‘*What can we do?” inquired Marga- 
ret. **T would be willing enough to help, 
but we are not rich, and everything takes 
so much money.” 

‘* Now, Margaret,” flashed Inez, ‘* you 
have read Mr. Hale’s book, ‘ Ten Times 
One.’ Kind words and helpful sugges- 
tions are not expensive. I am one; there 
are ten of us here this minute. Why 


TENS” 


WILLAMETTA A. 


AT HUXLEY. 
PRESTON. 


can’t we organize, and adopt his mottoes 
and lend a helping hand?” 

‘Why not, indeed?’ added Nellie 
May, earnestly. *‘I have been trying for 
a year, and it’s surprising how many 
chances I have found. <A society would 
be grand; I never thought of it before.” 

‘*What could we do?” inquired Ger- 
trude. 

Before Inez could reply, Miss Marston 
came in to hear their literature class, and 
the important subject was deferred until 
after school. 

Huxley was a large town, with a few 
wealthy people, who tried to be exclusive ; 
a large number of well-to-do people, who 
by economy lived in good style, if not ele- 
gantly, but who had little to spare for 
benevolence. The larger part of the pop- 
ulation was working people, for Huxley 
was a manufacturing town, and gave em- 
ployment to a large number of young men 
and women. 

There were some workers, earnest 
Christian men and women, who did all 
in their power, but their number was few 
in comparison with the needs of the 
place. 

After school, Nellie May invited them 
to her home across the way to talk things 
over. 

‘* What can we repeated Ger- 
trude, as they settled themselves in the 
pleasant library. 

‘¢ There is more than we can do, of 


do?” 


(293) 
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course,” replied Inez. ‘* But what I was 
thinking of specially was all those young 
people in the mills. They have no ad- 
vantages and few pleasures. Couldn’t 
we form a literary society and have really 
nice times together? There are some 
splendid girls, only they are poor, and so 
overlooked.” Inez was pacing back and 
forth, too much in earnest to sit down 
quietly. 

** They wouldn’t come,” objected Fan- 
nie, the youngest of the class. ‘* Frena 
Moore invited Stella Haskill to that grand 
party of hers, and she wouldn’t go.” 

*¢ And I know why,” explained Nellie, 
a tremor of indignation in her strong, 
young voice. ‘*Mrs. Haskill is Mrs. 
Moore’s own cousin, but the Moores have 
never noticed them in any way since they 
moved -here three years ago. Mr. Has- 
kill lost all his little property then. And 
now, when Frena asked Stella to play for 
the dancing, so that it wouldn’t cost any- 
thing—you know Stella is a splendid 
player—she refused, and I don’t blame 
her.” 

‘*We must treat them like compan- 
ions and equals then, if we wish to really 
help them,” remarked Margaret, with a 
little disdain in her voice. She was in- 
clined to look upon the mill hands as be- 
neath her. 

‘¢ Certainly we must,” answered Mary 
Chalmers. ‘* It isn’t their fault that they 
have to work ; I honor them for it.” 

This had its weight. Mary Chalmers 
was one of the richest girls in the village, 
but was blessed with sensible parents.” 

‘‘Let’s organize now,” persisted Nel- 
lie. ‘* Then, when we havea Ten of our 
own, we can try to form others.” 

There was no objection made to this ; 
what Inez and Mary favored the others 
would not oppose. But how should they 
start? Working-girls resent patronage so 
keenly when offered by girls of their 
ownage. The young men would be even 
harder to persuade. 

‘*We need some young men in our 


set to help us,” declared Inez. ‘* Mary, 
wont you and Gertrude try to form a Ten 
among them ?” 

‘*If you and Nellie will plan the first 
meeting,” replied Gertrude, mischiey- 
ously, expecting they would refuse. 
They were in earnest, however, and ready 
for work of whatever kind. 

This was a more difficult task than they 
had supposed. Many plans were made and 
rejected. The second Ten of carefully- 
picked workers was ready before there 
Finally, Mr. Boyn- 
ton came to their aid. ** Why not invite 
them here for the evening, daughter ?” he 
asked, kindly. ‘* Not a grand party af- 
fair, but just a social, good time? 
will appreciate it, and you can talk up 
your literary together, but not as if all 
arranged before.” 

‘¢ Thank -you, papa, that is just it. I 
will send the invitations to-morrow.” 
And Inez ran off for her desk. 

Both Tens from the school and as many 
from the mills—these last carefully chosen. 
Much thought was given to the simple 
arrangements. When they were com- 
pleted even Inez was satisfied. Mary 
Chalmers had sent over a basket of fra- 
grant hot-house flowers, which smiled 
from slender vases on the open piano, 
mantel and tables. Margaret and Ger- 
trude would sing and play, and all would 
endeavor to make the strangers feel that 
they were among friends. 

‘‘ They have so few nice times,” Nellie 
remarked, as she looked around the room, 
and then sat down to wait for the guests. 
Both Tens were already there, but only 
Nellie and Frank Hatton were in the par- 
lor. The rest were in the dining-room 
talking with Mrs. Boynton and each other. 
They would come in, two or three ata 
time, as the others did. Thus, even the 
matter of arrivals had been planned with 
reference to the pleasure of their guests. 
It would be so embarrassing for the first 
comers to find a room full of comparative 
strangers. 


was anything to do. 


They 
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The ‘** Tens’ 


They all came in good season, sure that 
the invitations were in earnest, and that a 
So it 
Both Tens exerted themselves to 


good time might be expected. 
proved. 
the utmost, taking great care to show no 
diflerence between old and new friends, 
encouraging them to talk and deferring 
to their opinions. 

When the simple refreshments were 
served, Mollie Jones remarked, with a 
long-drawn sigh : 

‘* This has been an evening to remem- 
ber. I only wish we could have more of 
them.” This was what the workers had 
been watching and hoping for. 

“Why not form a society of some kind 


” 


and meet every week?” John Procter 
said, quickly. 

This proposition was received with en- 
thusiasm. So entirely had they been 
made to feel at home that none of the mill 
hands thought of objecting, but discussed 
plans with the others with the utmost 
freedom. 

‘We'll have a literary society,” de- 
clared Nellie, at length, half frightened 
at her own rashness, ‘‘ then we can in- 
clude all these others as features of that. 
Idon’t see any other way to suit us all. 
We will take America. Tlistory, science, 
literature, art, music, games, travels, con- 
versation, politics and fashion have all 
been proposed; now America includes 
them all.” 

** And we can find all sorts of things to 


? 


read from in the library,” volunteered 
Stella Haskill. 

They readily agreed to this proposition. 
History properly came first; they would 
devote two weeks to that, then take liter- 
ature. The first programme was care- 
fully made out. 
ican 


Principal facts of Amer- 
history, from the 
Columbus to the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, was the first topic, and, after some 
deliberation, was assigned to Frank Hat- 
ton. 


discovery by 


Inez brought in several books from the 
library to make their selections from. 


> at Huxley. 
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Pages from history—accounts of the man- 
ners and customs of the early times, and 
poems descriptive of the discovery of Flor- 
ida, and other incidents which have come 
down in verse. These made up the first 
evening’s work. 

‘+ Let us each bring some one else, if 
we can,” proposed Nellie, as they were 


about to separate. ** The more the mer- 


rier.” 

** Why, Nellie!” exclaimed Inez, after 
the rest had gone, ** whatever could we 
do with more—the parlors were full to- 
night when we were all seated.” 

** Take that old, unused hall, and make 
it as pretty as any parlor,” laughed Nel- 
lie. ‘** We want all who will come.” 
The first 


” 


Frank 
Sev- 
eral bits of information were given by one 


was with 
Hatton and was a decided success. 


* reading 


and another, and at the close a lengthy 
discussion was started, but Fannie inter- 
rupted it by proposing charades. 

The next meeting took the history from 
1776 to 1886, with special parts for the 
Revolutionary war, the war of 1812, the 
Civil war, and the Centennial. 

This was followed by American art and 
artists, then musicians. Then they decid- 
ed, as so little could be learned in a single 
evening, to give the next four months to 
literature, beginning with the great names 
of our own day and devoting one evening 
to each. First, quotations from the au- 
thor, a sketch of his life and selections 
from his writings. 

As the weeks passed, the steadily-in- 
creasing number of members proved too 
many for private houses, so the old hall 
was rented for a merely nominal sum. 
All worked witha will to fit itup. They 
gave a concert, at which Stella was the 
star, to raise funds. They papered and 
painted it, hung shades at the windows, 
bought a few lamps, and rented a piano 
for the winter. This exhausted their re- 
sources. Mr. Chalmers gave them a stove 
and a ton of coal. 


‘* Papa thought warmth as_ necessary 
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to our health as light,” Mary remarked, 
mischievously. 

Nellie contributed some bright rugs, 
two or three tables, chairs of various 
styles, from past ages to the light rockers 
of to-day, and books came from various 
sources. There were seventy-five mem- 
bers now, and all in earnest. 

The first evening in their new quarters 
they devoted to Rey. E. E. Hale and his 
Lend a Hand Society and Look-up Le- 
gion. 

‘*Why can’t we form a society? 
quired Stella Haskill. ++ We can surely 
help some one.” 

Not a word was said about the two Tens 
formed so long ago, nor the work they 
had tried to do. The new society was 
organized, and different lines of work pro- 
Much was accomplished, as al- 


” 


in- 


posed. 
ways is when so many are looking for- 
ward and are willing to do it. 

Margaret was made secretary. The 
last evening in May, there was an addition 


FHland. 


of several names. ‘+ How many do you 
think there are now? ” inquired Margaret 
next day of Nellie May and Inez. 

‘¢ Ninety, perhaps,” said Nellie, doubt- 
fully. 

** One hundred,” declared Margaret. 

‘* Ten times one isten. ‘Ten times ten 
is one hundred,” repeated Inez. 
times one hundred is ove thousand. Let 
us try for that next.” 

‘** You never can do it, 
‘¢ There aren’t so many 


‘Ten 


” 


replied Mar- 
garet, positively. 
young people in town.” 

‘** Why, do they need be young? 
**If each of us 


” 


in- 
quired Mary, eagerly. 
would start a Ten in our own household, 
and among others who do not attend our 
readings, the impossible would be accom- 
plished.” 

** And why isn’t that motto a good one 
forall?” inquired Nellie, earnestly. ‘* No 
one is too young or too old to help oth- 
ers. We will all try, Inez, and bring it 


about.” 


HOW CAN BOYS AND GIRLS HELP THEIR PASTORS? 


BY REV. 


I HAVE no time to theorize on this sub- 
ject, though the ideal, as well as the real, 
needs to be considered. I can only tell 
you experimentally how my boys and 
girls help their pastor, which incidentally 
involves the other side of the subject— 
how the pastor helps the boys and girls, 
for the pastor, who, in his preaching and 
pastoral calls, boycotts them, will find 
them quite likely to reciprocate. 

I seek to help my boys and girls on 
Sabbath mornings by a ‘‘ seven minutes 
sermon,” especially for them, just before 
the second hymn—not forgetting them in 
the longer sermon, which I seek to ex- 
press in terms plain enough for all to un- 


derstand. The boys and girls according- 


ly come to church, and help me by doing 


WILBUR F. CRAFTS. 


their part in the singing and by looking 
straight at measI preach. Sheep do not 
look up to an empty rack, nor to one that 
contains no food appropriate for them, 
and the preacher whose public services 
ignore the children must not be surpris- 
ed if that part of his flock stays at home. 

In my Sabbath-school, the boys and 
girls help the pastor only in the usual 
ways. In this department of church 
work, a higher ideal is needed in this 
matter all along the line. Boys and girls 
are so constantly rewarded for coming 
that they begin to think that they are 
doing a favor instead of receiving many. 
The obligation to be helpful by prepar- 
ing the lesson, and so helping the teacher 
to make the class interesting, by bringing 
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in absentees and new scholars, by sing- 
ing and reading and answering questions 
heartily in the general exercises, needs to 
be more enforced. Boys and girls like to 
be useful if they can be shown clearly 
how to do it. 

In our church we have a mid-week 
meeting for children too young to attend 
the evening prayer-meeting. This occurs 
on Wednesday afternoons, right after 
school, the children coming, in school 
with 
going home. Once a month this meeting 
is called ++ Missionary day,” and the 
children are shown how to be helpful in 
Once a month 


clothes and school-books, before 


their work of missions. 
it is ** Look-up Legion day,” another 
monthly meeting is ** Bible day.” and 
another is ** Mercy day”—the latter as- 
sociated with prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals. 

There is also a religious element in 
each meeting, and those who deliberately 
choose to do so are enrolled as a ** Chris- 
tian Band” in preparation tor church 
membership, to which some enter from 
this ** Band” at every communion. ‘The 
sixty children who attend this meeting 
are also trained to be workers, for they 
have a part in each meeting, offering 
prayers of one or two sentences long, and 


learning to turn up passages in the Bible 
with rapidity, and to understand its teach- 
ings for future teaching and testimony. 
Some of its former members are already 
helpers in evening prayer-meeting. 

Some of the boys belonging to this 
meeting, and some older ones, do good 
service in distributing church announce- 
ments to the ten thousand people nearest 
the church half'a dozen times a year. 

The boys and girls above sixteen years 
of age are organized in the society of 
Christian Endeavor, which has proved a 
fine training school to furnish new work- 
ers for the prayer-meeting, in which a 
score of young men and older boys use 
their Bibles very helpfully on the topics 
assigned for consideration. 

From both these meetings new teachers 
are constantly being provided for the 
Sabbath-school, and there is promise of a 
still better prepared set of teachers—those 
who have enjoved these meetings from 
earliest childhood, come to young man- 
hood and womanhood. 

*: Better to set ten men to work than 
to do ten men’s work” is the wise motto 
of Mr. Moody, and might well be of every 
pastor as he seeks to make his boys and 
girls as well as men and women ** fellow- 
workers with the truth.” 


WIDE AWAKE CATECIIISM. 


REcITED in concert at all regular meet- 
ings of the Wide Awake Society, Spring- 
field, Mass., and committed to memory 
by every member. 

What is the Wide Awake Society? 
A Missionary society. 

When does it meet? 
in every month. 

What is the special motto? 
hand. 

What is it to ** lend a hand? ” 
others all we can. 


The last Sunday 
Lend a 


To help 


What is the best kind of help we can 
To try and teach about Jesus. 
For Christ’s 


give? 

What is our watchword ? 
sake and in his name. 

How can we teach about Jesus to those 
who have never heard of him? Give our 
money and our prayers to those who are 
sent. 

What are the people called who are 
sent to teach about Christ? Missionaries. 


How ought we to give our money? 
Regularly, cheerfully and freely. 
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How can we give it regularly? By re- 
membering to bring it to every Wéde- 
Awake Meeting. 

Why should we give it cheerfully? Be- 
cause the Bible says, ** God loveth a cheer- 
ful giver.” 

Why should we give it freely? The 
Bible says, ** Freely ye have received, 
freely give.” 

What reward is promised those who 


turn many to righteousness? —** They shall 
shine as the stars, forever and ever. 

When should we pray for the mission- 
aries? Every day; but especially when 


” 


we bring our money. 

PRAYER BEFORE THE COLLECTION. 
Will God bless this money that we now 
give, and may it help to bring some soul 
to Christ, for we give it *+ Hor Christ's 
sake, and In His Name.” 


+e+ 


HOW TO FORM LOOK-UP LEGION BANDS. 


Any person desiring to aid the young 
people of the land in the formation of 
Christian 
Legion, choosing such time for meeting 
as seems to them best. An announce- 
ment in Sunday-school, circulating in- 


characters may organize the 


vitation cards, personally inviting chil- 
dren, especially the older girls and boys, 


will usually succeed in gaining members. 
An address before the Sunday-school, by 
one who has read ** Ten Times One is 
Ten,” and who has learned something of 
the object of the numerous societies 
founded on the ** Harry Wadsworth” 
idea, will be an excellent method of in- 
troducing the L. L. tothe children. D. 


REPORTS OF TEN TIMES ONE CLUBS, ETC. 


HAMPTON. 

Our Indian Lend a Hand Club is just 
entering upon its third year. The first 
year of its existence, it was as_ helpless 
and dependent as any infant, but it had 
a strong constitution, good mental endow- 
ments, and under the skillful ‘*bringing 
up” of its guardians promises to become 
a blessing to us all. It can already speak 
in twenty different languages, which is 
more than almost any club of its size can 
do, and runs alone with very little danger 
of serious falls. 

When this precocious infant was but 
one year old, a friend offered to sell at 
a fair as many as possible of the things 
it might make and send her for that pur- 


pose. The result of a few weeks’ busy 


work with knife, brush and needle was 


a check for $33.88. This was very 
encouraging, and we had to have a 
treasurer appointed right away, to read 
the report at every meeting and make us 
feel how rich we were and how strong 
to lend ahand. Soon after this, a terrible 
tornado passed over a_ reservation in 
Nebraska and carried away the home of 
two of our Omaha friends. Here was 
a grand chance to lend a hand, and our 
one-year-old club, in the generosity of its 
infant heart, wanted to send its whole 
treasury right out there ; but a wise guard- 
ian said, **No, not all,” anda smaller sum 
was sent. The secretary wrote a letter 
to the principal sufferer and enclosed the 
check. The letter was as follows: 

‘* Dear Friends:—We were very sorry 
to hear that you have a great trouble 
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with the strong winds, and I think you 
know we all, the Indian students, have a 
club call ‘Lend a Hand Club,’ that we 
will try to make something and sale it 
and make some moneys and keep them 
to help somebody in danger. We chose 
some officers and I am one of the officers. 
We had a meeting last night and_ talk 
about what we should do. I was. stand- 
ing up and I thought it was better for us 
to help you some way. That it will be 
remembered to us, because our fore- 
fathers and your fore-fathers were a great 
enemies to each other and made a war 
between the Sioux and the Omahas, but 
now in this generation we go to. the 
east to learn some way new life, and 
better way, and to love each other—treat 
each other very friendly. As I said, we 
used to enemy each other, but now that 
is all passed and try. to live another way, 
and now there are some money for you 
that will help you. Something for 
need. All the boys are sending you their 
money. Especially most of them Sioux. 
I shall ask God will bless you and keep 
you in a trouble. Give my love to vour 
family. ++ Yours respectfully, 

*> A Sioux friend, 


** BENJAMIN OHNITIKA.” 


An acknowledgment of this timely aid 
came in due time and was very gratifying 
and encouraging. 

Though the charity began at home, or 
among their own people, it did not end 
there. The missionary band sent out, 
every Sunday morning, four or five ad- 
vanced English-speaking members to 
teach in a little colored Sunday-school a 
mile away. ‘To fully appreciate the 
spirit of these missionaries, we must 
remember that they were obliged to at- 
tend four other long services, and that this 
time between 8 and 10 o’clock in the 
morning was almost the only time they 
could claim for themselves, and Virginia 
roads in winter seldom tempt one to walk 
for pleasure. 

The club’s work among the poor color- 
ed people in the neighborhood, its work 


among the people at home and its helpful 


influence in the school would be but a 
repetition of good deeds done everywhere 
by similar workers. 

This vear. the club has a_ presiding 
officer. chosen at each meeting, a treas- 
urer, two secretaries and two correspond- 
ine’ secretaries, so as to represent both 
boys and girls in their separate meetings. 

Committees, consisting of a boy, a girl 
and a teacher, have charge of the mission- 
ary, temperance, literary, musical and 
social divisions of the work, and help 
each other in making the meetings and 
work a pleasure and success. 

The entire club. which embraces the 
whole Indian school. is divided into 
Tens, under a captain, who is its repre- 
sentative and leader. Some have chosen 
special work for their Tens, others hold 
themselves ready for emergencies. 

One Ten of little girls has undertaken 
to clothe and pay the scholarship (ten 
cents a week) of a tiny colored child, 
whose entire family, except herself, is 
deaf and dumb. who lives three miles 
from school and who is very poor. They 
themselves receive — scholarships from 
northern friends, whom they call their 
bas scholarship ladies ’—or °° scholarship 





ventlemen ”—and so, being invested with 
a similar honor and _ privilege, they take 
great satisfaction in calling themselves 
this little child’s 
and work with as much zeal to earn the 


** scholarship ladies.” 


penny a week and make the child’s 
clothes as any of their friends who pay 
the $70 scholarship for them here. 

Saturday evening is the only time we 
can hold meetings, and there are never 
enough of them for all we want to do. 
One Saturday, we have a general temper- 
ance meeting ; another, separate meetings 
of the girls and boys, where reports of 
captains are made, work laid out, and 
often lively debates carried on. 

Another Saturday. the boys are invited 
to Winona (Elder Sisters’ Lodge) and 
entertained by the girls and teachers. 


300 
Quiet games, such as checkers, dominoes, 
letters, sliced-up pictures and maps, are 
placed on tables for the quiet ones, and 
more lively games are always going on 
the As dancing is for- 


among others. 


bidden, the more frisky members have a 
game called ‘+ Steal Pardners,” learned 
from the colored people, in which the 
clapping of hands and the lively singing 
of a jingle, the burden of which is, 


O Eliza, little "Liza Jane, 
Come my love and go with me, 
Little "Liza Jane, 
takes the place of more conventional 
music. After singing these words a few 
hundred times they break off into another 


strain : 
Rain little, snow little, 
"Taint gwine to rain no mo’, 
O rain little, snow little, 
‘Taint gwine rain no mo’, 


until they are tired out and then they want 
to ** march.” 

For this, a march is played on the 
piano ; the girl takes herescort’s arm anda 
long line marches in various ways around 
the large hall for twenty minutes or more, 
according to the endurance of the pianist. 

Judges are appointed to watch the 
marchers, and two or three prizes are 
generally awarded the couples who carry 
themselves the Other games are 
played, but these are the regular favorites. 
There are no lessons more important to 
the Indian boy than those he learns at these 
social gatherings—the proper manner of 
treating the girls when free from the 
restraints of school rules and the number- 
less little things every boy must learn 
sometime—all these are lessons, though 
he does not realize it at the time. The 
growth of courtesy and ease of manner, 
among both boys and girls, is very inter- 
esting to watch from month to month. 

Another Saturday evening, we all come 
together for our literary entertainment. 
At our last we had the following pro- 
gramme: 


best. 


1. Singing by all. 


Lend a Hand. 


2. Opening speech by the presiding 
officer. 

3. Report of secretary. 

4. Solo by one of the girls. 

5. Report of boys’ work by a captain. 

6. Report of girls’ work by a captain. 

7. Cornet duet. 

8. Recitation by a girl. 

g. Male quartette. 

10. Speech by one of the boys. 

11. Song dialogue in costume. 

12. Speech by a returned student. 

13. Singing. 

All followed by a_ prolonged leave- 
taking, not on the programme. 

The weeks before Christmas were busy 
ones for all. We had decided to send 
Christmas boxes to five of our girls and 
boys who are teaching in the west, that 
they might have something to give their 
children as Christmas gifts and so make 
the day a merry one for them all. All 
sorts of little things were contributed by 
the boys and _ girls—little things from 
their own small stock. articles bought 
with the saved-up pennies or made in 
spare time—all showing that a spirit of 
sympathy and good-will was ever present 
that ** blesseth him who gives” quite as 
much as ‘* him who takes.” 


THE BOYS’ HONORABLE CLUB. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 

We think your readers may be interest- 
ed in hearing of another club which was 
formed without any of its members hay- 
ing read the very interesting account of 
others, published in LENd a Hann, 
though since its formation they have felt 
great sympathy with those reported in 
this magazine. 

The Honorable Club has proved a 
success during the year it has been in 
existence. 

Its object is to elevate the moral stand- 
ard among boys belonging to it, and those 
they may influence, and to enable them 
to get the encouragement always derived 
from the knowledge that others are mak- 





vs 
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ing the same effort with ourselves. We 
have a card, about six by eight inches in 
size, on which are printed the following 
rules : 

1. Always to speak the truth. 

2. To be strictly honest in all transac- 
tions, small as well as great. 

3. To be careful never to speak evil 
of others unnecessarily, especially behind 
their backs. 

4. Never to use profane or impure 
language, and to discourage its use by 
others by not listening to or laughing at 
it when it can be reasonably avoided. 

5. Never to drink any kind of intoxi- 
cating liquor, nor use tobacco in any 
form. 

6. To be courteous to all; very re- 
spectful to old people; attentive to moth- 
ers and sisters, and, for their sakes, polite 
to every woman and girl, without regard 
to her station, because of her sex. ‘To 
be especially kind to any one poorer. 
weaker or younger than ourselves, and 
ready to help, with our strong young 
hands, any person or animal needing 
assistance. 

7. To ask God’s help every day in 
keeping these rules. 

Each boy is expected to sign a promise 
to endeavor to keep these rules for a year. 
He has one of these cards, which it is 
understood is to be hung in his room 
where he will see it daily, and so be re- 
minded of his promise. 

Each boy may provide himself with a 
badge, made like college society pins. 
with the monogram H.C. If a boy has 
broken one of the rules, he is expected 
not to wear his badge for the rest of the 
day. We do not suppose any boy has 
perfectly kept them all, but we think 
there has been an effort made to keep 
them, and that the general influence has 
been good. 

We have a constitution and by-laws, 
and our meetings, held sometimes month- 
ly and sometimes semi-monthly, are con- 
ducted in a business-like manner. The 


boys are from eleven to fourteen years of 
age, but we have a young gentleman for 
president. We vote in new members by 
ballot, one adverse vote defeating the 
candidate. Any boy hadctually break- 
ing the rules can be expelled after being 
tried. At our meetings, after business 
has been disposed of, we discuss some 
topic chosen at a previous meeting, such 
as ** Bees,” ‘* The Suez Canal,” ** N. A. 
Indians,” ete. Then we have a few quiet 
games and sometimes something enter- 
taining is read aloud. We do not have 
refreshments generally. Lately we adopt- 
ed the plan mentioned in LENp A HAnp 
of having letters sent in anonymously, 
telling of oppertunities we have had for 
doing kindnesses. We all enjoy it, and, 
if any one wants to know more of the do- 
ings of our club and the details of our 
work, we will be glad to give them infor- 
mation about it. 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT. 

WE organized three years ago this win- 
ter, and this makes our fourth winter of 
work. Our club includes all but the very 
young classes, and all the teachers in the 
Sunday-school. 

We meet every Saturday afternoon in 
our church parlors, which are very pleas- 
ant. We have our officers, of course. 
One of the teachers is president and the 
other offices are held by the children. 
The first year the children contributed a 
small sum each. That money was used 
to buy material for fancy work and for 
aprons and holders. 

We met every Saturday that year and 
made up the material; then at Easter 
time we held a sale and cleared about 
eighty dollars. We gave twenty-five dol- 
lars to a boy’s lodging house in Brocton 
to secure a boy a home for one year; 
twenty dollars was spent in home chari- 
ties, and the balance put in the bank for 
the next year’s work. 

The second year, we did about the 
same work and held a second sale. We 
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realized about $100.00. That year we 
sent seventy dollars’ worth of books to a 
Sunday-school in Sherwood, Michigan, 
and the balance we put in the bank. 

The third year, we concluded to have a 
change, so, instead of working for a sale, 
we bought material for costumes, and the 
club met as usual and made the costumes 
and practiced the parts for an entertain- 
ment, which we gave at the time of our 
usual sale. 

From that entertainment, of which the 
children took all the parts, we cleared 
about the same as the year before, and 
sent seventy-five dollars’ worth of books 
Mr. Ware, 


our dearly-loved pastor,* selected all the 


to a Sunday-school in Iowa. 


books for both Sunday-schools. 

This year we are working for a tree 
bed in our Fletcher Hospital. Our church 
is raising the money to endow the room, 
and we of the Wadsworth Club are 


making and giving all the furnishings of 


the room. We gave an oyster supper in 
the fall to raise funds to buy the material. 
The children are working and making 
all the linen, toilet articles, etc., and I 
think this will be their best vear’s work, 
for it is right here at home, and something 
in which they will always have an inter- 
est. We expect to have our bed very 
soon now, and it is to be called the 
‘¢Ware Free Bed.” 


very constant in attendance. 


The children are 





TOLEDO, OHIO. 

I rink you would like to know some- 
thing of the different clubs which have 
keen formed here through the stimulus 
received from Dr. E. I. Hale’s visit to 
Chautauqua last summer. 

The Harry Wadsworth club of boys in 
the Presbyterian church Sunday-school 
has been the least successful of any. In 
the first place, they were discouraged be- 
cause they could not get badges ; then the 
short days and = snow- 


cold) weather, 


storms prevented them from getting to 


* One of the first Ten.—Eb. 


the church where we held our mectings, 
as the diflerent school buildings from 
which they came were at some distance, 
and I fear it will be impossible to keep 
up their interest. 

In the Industrial School I think it has 
It has 


led them to think more of others, and to 


been a great benefit to the boys. 


try to help those who, in some respects, 
are in a worse condition than themselves. 
In their meetings, | have encouraged them 
to tell anecdotes of dogs and horses, and 
by that means have led them to consider 
the condition of dumb animals and their 
duties to them. There have been at dif- 
ferent times about twelve members of that 
club, but they are very irregular. 

The 


been with Miss H., one of the teachers in 


greatest success has, however, 
our public schools, with whom I talked on 
the subject, and lent her the Circulars 
and LENp A TIAND. She has organized 
two clubs in her school. one of boys and 
one of girls. “They meet once a week, 
on diflerent days. in her school-room, at 
Last Monday, I had 


the pleasure of attending a joint meeting 


the close of school. 


of the two—the officers of the boys’ club 
having charge of the meeting, which was 
conducted in the most orderly and busi- 
ness-like manner possible. ‘There were 
about thirty present. All but two or 
three reported some kind act done for oth- 
ers, and those who did not were fined one 
cent. 

At Christmas, they sent Christmas letters 
to all the children in the Orphans’ Home 
here, and they have twice collected papers 
and magazines and taken them to the 


work-house. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 

Tue Lend a Hand club of Worcester 
school-girls was regularly organized in 
February, 1886. 
twenty-five members. 


It consists of about 
It has for officers 
a president, vice-president, secretary and 
treasurer. For committees, a look-out 
committee, to suggest and make neces- 
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sary arrangements for work ; a new mem- 
bers’ committee, who are supplied with 
the pledge cards, and who acquaint any 
candidate for membership with the Ten 
Times One is Ten idea and spirit; and 
also special committees, as the exigencies 
demand. 
The club 
week during the school year and once in 


holds its meetings once a 
two weeks through the summer vacation. 

Of course, in the summer the numbers 
are small, but we generally make a pic- 
nic of each summer meeting at the homes 
of various members, or in some retired 
suburban spot. 

An admission fee to regular member- 
ship is fifteen cents; to honorary mem- 
bership, twenty-five cents. 

Our pledge card is not original, having 
been taken from the report of a club in 
the LeENpD A HAND magazine. On one 
side are the four mottoes, on the other 
the following : 

PLEDGE CARD OF THE LEND A HAND CLUB. 

The members of the Lend a Hand Club wish to be 
womanly in their characters, 

Taking for theirs the fourfold motto of Harry Wads- 


worth, they aim to be truthful, unselfish, hopeful and 


helpful, and to use their influence always for the right. 
I pledge myself to do all in my power to make this a 
(Signed) 


successful club. 

RS ig a ey oo 

After keeping the card one week the 
candidate may sign it, and after signing 
the constitution and paying the fee she 
becomes a member of the club. 

The work has been unpretentious and 
varied. 
the lady visitors of the City Missionary 
Society, carried flowers to the City Hos- 
pital and Old Ladies’ Home, have writ- 
ten Christmas letters and sent valentines 


The girls have served for one of 


toeach old lady. Last spring they plant- 
ed flower seeds and in the summer gave 


In De- 


the flowers to the poor or sick. 


cember, they had a sale and gave an en- 
tertainment, from which they realized 
thirty dollars, for the benefit of the Young 
Woman’s Christian Association in the 
city. One or more of their number visits 


each week a needy old lady, never going 
empty-handed. 

These are a few of the ways in which 
the girls have tried to lend a hand. I 
notice a growing interest and alertness 
for opportunities for helpfulness. ‘Their 
pledge helps them in their school life and 
sense of responsibility toward others. 

LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 

As first organized. our society had no 
connection with, indeed, no. knowledge 
of, the Wadsworth clubs. In the fall of 
1875, several of the teachers of our Sun- 
day-school started a weekly sewing socie- 
tv. composed of the girls of the school. 
They were to make garments for the 
poor. In the fall 
of the next year, the girls were again in- 
work for the poor. 


It was not successful. 


vited to meet and 
They were promised a fair if they would 
be faithful. 
would amount to more than an opportu- 
nity for enjoyment and a possible net re- 
sult of fifty dollars. We were gratified 
and astonished when we found ourselves 
We retained 


No one supposed the fair 


the possessors of $212.80. 
fifteen dollars and gave the balance to 
the Sunday-school. I think IT am correct 
in saying that our school has not asked 
a dollar from the trustees of the church 
since that time. 

Each year since then our work has 
gone steadily on. We have given each 
year $100.00 to our school, have assisted 
in paying off the church debt and have 
made contributions of small sums to the 
various charitable institutions of the city. 
In 1885, the boys were invited to join. 
A tew of them did, and are among our 
faithful attendants. One of them object- 
ed to the name of ** Sewing Society,” 
and suggested ** Helping Hands ” instead. 
In a small way our Sunday-school sewing 
society. now entering its eleventh year of 
work, has been a Harry Wadsworth club. 
It has striven to lend a hand, and it has 
not failed to bring cheer into many a 


home. It knows that a grand work lies 
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before it that requires strength of members 
and faithfulness to duty to accomplish. 
We meet at half-past three. The girls 
sew and the boys make picture scrap- 
books. Part of the time some one reads 
aloud. We have no order of business, 
and the members have no rigid rules to 
restrict them. They laugh and talk and 
work. At five o’clock, we repeat in 
unison the mottoes and then go home. 
This year we have seventy names on the 


Lend a Hand. 


roll, but the regular attendance is not as 
large as I wish it were. Those who de- 
sire to do so pay two cents a month. 
This year we have made some clothes 
for an Indian child. Much of our work 
is distributed by the members of the 
Flower Mission. 

Ten Times One Is Ten and we were 
ten years old in September. We have 
done our work willingly and happily and 
we wish every school could have a society. 





THE ‘“* MEETING” IN THE KITCHEN. 


WE are so apt to ** despise the day of give than to receive,” and when she don- 
small things,” I would like to tell you ned her dry clothing and_ started out 


how our Ten began. in the rain, her face shone with happi- 


It was late last spring, and the day ness, and we were happy, too. Thus, 
appointed for our first meeting, a very began the first meeting of our Ten 


stormy one; we had asked a dear friend in the kitchen. We have our meetings 
(who knew all about the work of the in the drawing-room now ; and, although 
King’s Daughters ) to come over from we began with ¢hree, we now number 
the city and talk to us; she came, in all seventeen. We are trying to follow in 
the pouring rain, and was perfectly drench- the steps of Him who went about doing 
ed; the first thing to be done was to get good. 
her warm and dry. Then another friend We visit any sick or poor we may 
came in the train from a distance, and we hear of, taking to them such comfort as 
said we must have a meeting, these two wecan. One of our number has put up 
friends having come so far, and so, indes- a large quantity of jelly, and marked it 
peration, we sent out, not ‘* into the high- ‘I. H. N.,” to be used by the Ten 
jays,” but to the houses of our near for any who need it. We are also greatly 
neighbors, whom we had invited—only interested in the mission work among the 
one came. Well! to make a long story Chinamen, some of the Ten being teach- 
short, as they were wet and cold, we ers in the Chinese mission school. 
took them into the kitchen, where a We tell these things, not because we 
bright fire burned in the range, and there, think we have done anything, but for the 
as we got warmed up, our hearts grew encouragement of others, and that they 
warm too, and the dear friend talked and may not mind beginning in a very small 
I. Cc. W. 


read tous. Truly, *‘ it is more blessed to way. 


THE report of the treasurer of the Ori- five years’ lease of the premises in Wells 
ental Coffee House Co., of Boston, indi- Memorial Building be secured, a long 
cates a business with balance of $1,325.- occupancy being considered essential to 
It is earnestly recommended that a_ the enterprise. 


72. 


bate 
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Intelligence. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, NEW YORK. 


Less than a year ago, a house was se- 
cured in Eleventh street, to put into 
practical operation some forms of that 
industrial education, which it is the ob- 
ject of the association to promote. Good 
work was accomplished there ; more than 
3oo pupils and teachers availing them- 
selves of the training given, while nine- 
teen young women instructed in 
different branches of housework. 

From that centre, too, emanated the 
vacation work of last summer in the tene- 
ment-house districts of the city, and also 
on Staten Island and at Oyster Bay. In 
the three schools held in the city during 
July and August, over 4oo pupils were 
instructed in the rudiments of drawing. 
modeling, constructing, wood-carving, 
dolls’ dressmaking, cooking, etc. While 
a vacation school short-lived to 
afford valuable educational results, the 
obvious benefit of substituting healthy 
and interesting occupation for the de- 
moralizing influences to which the chil- 
dren of the poor are subjected in the long 
vacation is a sufficient argument in its 
favor. 


were 


is too 


Last spring those in charge began to 
realize that only in rooms where large 
classes could be gathered would it be 
possible to demonstrate the feasibility of 
grafting training in manual industries on 
existing systems of general education. 
Just then the possibility of securing a 
new building and adapting it to the use 
of the association was made known. 

This was done, and the association 
has now ample room to carry on its 
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work. Besides the offices and committee 
rooms of the association, there is a large 
hall capable of seating 300 persons. 
Here lectures are given, not only on 
technical training, but on various subjects 
of interest. In the school of cooking, a 
class of sixty can be instructed. On the 
second floor are found the class rooms of 
manual training. beginning with the kin- 
dergarten and including designing, dress- 
making, wood-working, etc. There is 
also a museum, a class of little house- 
keepers, a kitchen and laundry. 

Under the auspices of this association, 
teachers are holding classes in different 
parts of the city, at Yonkers, Dobbs 
Ferry, Staten Island, Hoboken and else- 
where. Industrial drawing, clay model- 
ing, wood-carving and sewing have been 
incorporated into the public school sys- 
tem of Hoboken, and a movement to the 
same effect, resulting from last summer’s 
vacation work, has been inaugurated on 
Staten Island. 

There is to be established a center of 
information at No. g University Place, 
which shall contain : 

/. A library comprising all literature 
relating to the subject of industrial train- 
ing and kindred topics. 

//. A permanent exhibition or mu- 
seum of articles illustrative of methods 
and results of this work. 

T/f. Courses of lectures bearing upon 
the same subjects. 

ZV. Normal classes for the training 
of teachers and lecturers for the work 
above outlined. 
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Incidental to this normal instruction tance for the purpose of attending such 
there will be children’s Classes for the in- normal classes. 
struction of pupils in the various branch- Incidental to this boarding and lodging 
es of manual education. there will be domestic training work, 

Further, incidental to these normal both as a means of reducing expenses in 
classes, the association is prepared to conducting the lodging department, and 
furnish lodgings and board to young as a means of instruction to those who are 
women who come to this city from a dis- to engage in that branch of handiwork. 


FIRST AID TO THE INJURED. 


THE society consists of a Central body otherwise asphyxiated; burns, — scalds, 
and of Branches. The Central body is frozen limbs. and bites of mad dogs; the 
composed of the officers and managers of signs of fracture, and first aid to be ren- 
the society, and of representatives of the dered in such accidents; with  illustra- 
various Branches; and is located in New tions and instructions on the application 
York city. of splints, ete. 

It is the business of this body to organ- Lecture No. IV. First aid to those 
ize Branches in the large towns and cities, suffering from shock or collapse, fainting, 
and detached classes in smaller places; to sunstroke, poisons; to those stunned, to 
provide a syllabus of instruction, a code the apoplectic, inebriated and epileptic, 
of rules for lectures and lecturers, to issue Lecture No. V ( for Men). On the 
certificates and vaileennbintns general Super improvised method “of lifting and con- 
vision and control over the aflairs of the 


‘ ee : é veying the injured or sick on stretchers, 
socicty. The General Centre also pro- ‘ 


and their conveyance by cart or rail. 
Lecture No. VT ( for Women only). 


On nursing, warming and ventilating the 


vides appliances and hand-books tor the 
use of the Branches at a moderate charge. 
The following is an outline of the ~ ose 
Sicieshciinaih seaniil Wl: wcieialaaatilaes sick-room ; the use of disinfectants ; tend- 
Lecture No. /. On the structure and 


most important functions of the human 


ing and observing the sick ; the use of the 
thermometer; making poultices, chang- 
body; giving a brief description of the ing sheets, lifting the sick and how to 
bones, muscles, veins and arteries, and feed them. 
points where the circulation may be con- FEixamination. This is as mucha part 
trolled by digital pressure; the pulse, of the course as the lectures, and pupils 
respiration, and temperature of the child) should be strongly urged to attend the 
and the adult; concluding with practical examinations. The examiners should as- 
instruction in the use and application of certain whether the pupils thoroughly 
triangular bandages. understand the instructions given to them, 

Lecture No. 17. Onhemorrhage; the and the use they are to make of such 
various temporary means of arresting it; knowledge. Certificates are given only 
the application of the improvised tourni- to those who prove themselves to possess 
quet ; the dressing of wounds; with prac- an intelligent comprehension of the sub- 
tical illustrations in bandaging. jects, and examiners should bear this in 

Lecture No. 1//. On the immediate mind when making their reports to the 


treatment of the apparently drowned or General and Branch Centres. 
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LAWRENCE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, MASS. 


We have before us the thirteenth an- taught neatness, good manners and_re- 
nual report of the Lawrence Industrial spectful demeanor. 
School. ‘This institution cares for juve- The boys have occasionally been taken 
nile offenders of the city, and, by an_ to the city to an entertainment, and twice 
amendment of the law, receives boys from on excursions, and have behaved well. 
other towns, the expense of their support The older ones frequently go to the city 
being paid by the towns from which they with the superintendent or assistant and 
come. are left alone there on the street as any boy 

The object is to prevent crime, and would be, and some have frequently been 
not to furnish or to give relief to the allowed to go, without attendance, with 
needy. produce or after manure. These things 

The directors are making a success- are mentioned because they speak for 
ful eflort to provide a real ome for themselves of the government of the school 
these boys that they may look back upon and of what are the relations of superin- 
with love and pleasure. There is noth- tendent and pupils, and how possible it is 
ing about the house to distinguish it from to have obedience without physical com- 
an ordinary farm-house and home except pulsion and restraint. 
the school-room and work-shop. The The produce from the farm more than 
boys work in the garden, and about the covers the board of the boys. It is grati- 
house and barn, and play in the yard as fying to note that the city appropriation 
other boys work and play. In but one for the support of the school the last year 
instance during the past year has a boy is but half of the amount appropriated the 
run away. It is regarded by the boys preceding year. and even now a balance 
as mean and ungrateful. The boys are is unexpended. 


THE TEMPERANCE CAUSE. 


Tue Massachusetts Total Abstinence some lessons, and the first is this: The 
Society sends out monthly this little sheet chief bar to the working of the Holy 
: [ Spirit of God in the souls of men and 
women is intoxicating drink. I know no 
antagonist to that good Spirit more direct, 
‘ seal ois’ ii > more subtle, more stealthy, more ubiqui- 
vigorous in its denunciation of liquor traf- tous, than intoxicating drink. Though I 


in behalf of the cause. It gives much in- 
formation to those interested in promot- 
ing temperance, and is, as it should be, 


fic and saloons. We quote from it Car- have known men and women destroyed 
dinal Manning’s opinion of liquor : for all manner of reasons, yet I know of 

For thirty-five vears I have been priest 0 cause that aflects man, woman, child 
and bishop in London, and I now ap- #nd home with such universality of steady 
proach my eightieth year. I have learned power as intoxicating drink.” 


+e 


Mrs. LAMAprRIp, the benevolent lady from tramps. But Mrs. Lamadrid states 
who recently opened, at her own expense, to the contrary. No one is refused a 
a number of booths in New York city meal, but the people who take advantage 
where poor people could obtain a whole- of the facilities afforded to satisfy their 
some meal for a cent, is much encouraged hunger are the worthy poor. She says 
by the success of her enterprise. Two that, at the one-cent meals, butter is not 
new stands have recently been erected. included, and her experience shows that 

Many charitable people thought at the tramps have a horror of dry bread. 
outset that there would be great trouble 
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BOSTON SEAMAN’S 


We have received from this society 
some account of their work. It is so well 
told by a man, once a sailor himself, and 
in earnest in his work, that we print the 
letter: 

** The chapel and reading-room of the 
Boston Seaman’s Friend Society is at 175 
Hanover street. They have a large, well- 
ventilated hall, which will accommodate 
about 350 persons. The society has a 
chaplain, Capt. S. S. Nickerson, who has 
been a * deep-water’ sailor for twenty-four 
years. Cape Horn and the Cape of Good 
Hope are as familiar to him as Cape Cod, 
the land of his birth. He is assisted by 
three missionaries. ‘These are all efficient 
workers, and, like Peter of old, have be- 
come ‘fishers of men,’ under the direc- 
tion of Jesus, the master fisherman. Their 
object is to aid seamen temporally and 
spiritually. Services are held every Sun- 
day at the chapel. A Sunday-school is 
open in the afternoon. In this school 
there are three classes for seamen. The 
average attendance of seamen on Sunday 
eve has been one hundred. These come 
and go, here to-day and gone to-morrow. 
and are a class of men who appreciate our 
interest in them. 

**On Sunday, the missionaries visit the 
sailor boarding-houses, the ships at the 
docks and wherever the sailor may be 
found, give him a Sunday-school paper or 
tract, and invite him to the chapel. Un- 
der the cover of night, Jack heaves his 
ship, ‘takes his land tacks aboard’ for a 
cruise up town, and many come to the 
chapel, where they are given seats, and 
listen to the singing and preaching with 
all the decorum of an admiral. 

‘*The society has, in connection with the 
chapel work, the chaplaincy of the Chel- 
sea Marine Hospital. Here, Capt. Nick- 
erson and his missionaries meet the 
stranger in a strange land, and give what 
cheer and comfort they can to the sick 
sailors. 

** The work of the Boston Seaman’s 
Friend Society is anywhere and every- 
where that the sailor is found. The 


missionaries, while cruising for the men 
of the sea, often come in contact with * land 
sharks,’ who follow in the wakeof home- 
ward-bound seamen, and plunder them 
with as little ceremony as the real shark 
at sea would. 

‘¢Human nature is much the same among 


SOCIETY. 


FRIEND 


the sailors to-day as it was forty years 
ago. <Asaclass of men, we believe them 
more intelligent, but they are governed 
largely by the company they meet. If 
the company is bad, then Jack falls into 
line, drinking and carousing is the order 
of the day, and he will never let up until 
his last dollar is gone, or the last * shot 
in the locker’ fired. When they are in 
this condition, turned out of home, 
‘stranded high and dry,’ then is the 
missionary’s opportunity. and many are 
led from a life of error to one of sobriety 
and truth. , 

But, if the sailor coming on shore meets 
with good men, and better women, then 
he is easily induced to send his money 
home and write a letter to a long-neglect- 
ed mother or father. 

** The docks, ships, steamers and board- 
ing-houses are visited every day, and 
good literature given to seamen. The 
society has two missionary boats, one 
for the chaplain, the other for his assist- 
ant. During the summer they meet the 
incoming ships, give the sailors a wel- 
come, and say good-by to the outgoing 
ships and crew. In this way an acquaint- 
ance is kept up with seamen. 

*¢ The ships at anchor receive packages 
of assorted literature. 

** Shipwrecked and destitute seamen are 
constantly coming for aid. Many of them 
are in a pitiable condition. A few weeks 
since, a crew of five men, wrecked on 
our New England coast, were obliged to 
take off all outside garments, jump into 
the sea and swim for their lives to the 
shore. Ice was making tast. With a 
few borrowed clothes they came to Bos- 
ton, and the society furnished them with 
clothing. These men are often sent to 
their homes by us. 

‘¢ The society needs very much to con- 
tinue their good work, the hearty coép- 
eration of all churches and_ benevolent 
persons. Cast-off clothing, literature, 
magazines, books and Sunday-school pa- 
pers can always be judiciously used. 

‘+ Seamenare very fond of music. Good 
music will draw them into the chapel 
when everything else fails. Will you 
please say so in case this should meet the 
eyes of any charitable person who would 
contribute money to employ a good musi- 
cian to help evangelize the seamen. The 
chaplain will be grateful and will ac- 
knowledge the receipt of any donation.” 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Amonc the books recently issued, we La ConpiTIoNn JURIDIQUE DE LA 
note the following as of interest to our FEMME DANS’ L’ANCIENNE EGyPTE. 
readers : Avec une lettre 4 auteur par M. Révil- 

HeautHY Homes aANpD Foop For lout. G. Paturet. EE. Leroux, Paris. 
tHE WorkinG Crasses. Victor C. REPORT OF THE ORGANIZATION OF 
Vaughn. American Public Health Asso- THE AMERICAN Economic ASSOcIA- 
ciation, Concord, N. H. TION. Richard Theodore Ely. Printed 

ErupEs SOciALES, PHILOSOPHIQUES by J. Murphy & Co., Baltimore. 
et Moraes. Mme. Barbe Nikotine, Boonemic Aseecr op Sesen Sa 
née Gendre. Nouvelle Revue, Paris. cIALIsM. Hubert Llewellyn Smith. R. 

HEALTH FoR THE PropLe. Andrew FY, Blackwell. Oxford. " 

Wilson, F. R. S. E. S. Low, London. Our MOorRALITY AND THE MoRAL 


CuitpREN’s Aip Society or NEw Question; chiefly from the medical 
York Ciry. Annual Report. N. Y- side. Lionel Smith Beale. J. & A. 
OuTLINE THouGHuTs ON PRONIBI- Churchill. London. ’ 
TION. People or party—which?  Crans- REPORT OF THE COMMISSION OF THE 
ton & Stowe, Cincinnati. AMERICAN Society OF CiviL ENGr- 
CooPpERATION IN A WESTERN ClTY. NEERS UPON THE SEWERAGE PLAN OF 
(Minneapolis.) Albert Shaw. Ameri- Samurt M. Gray. This commission 
can Economic Association. Printed by was appointed by the president of the 
J. Murphy & Co., Baltimore. American Seciety of Civil Engineers in 
NorMAL ScHoots AND THEIR ORi- compliance with a joint resolution of the 
cin. A paper read at the meeting of the city council of Providence, approved 
Worcester Society of Antiquity. Sam- Sept. 17,1886. City Document. Provi- 
uel Elias Staples. Printed by Tyler & dence, R. I. 
Seagrave. 


TuE White Cross Society of New York People once interested do not drift away 
endeavors to make the community realize and leave the church of their early days 
the irreverence, profanity and immoral- when, once a month, they are reminded of 
ity everywhere about us, and calls upon the work being done and waiting for them 
young men to unite in an eflort to sup- to do. 
press vice and indecency, and to work for “er 


ahigher degree of social purity. They OUR YOUTH. 
desire expressions of opinion and sugges- Puitiies & Hunt, of New York, pub- 


tions as to the best way of approaching lish one of the best weeklies for young 
the different classes of employers in order people, called Our Youth. It is edited by 


to secure their coéperation. Dr. Vincent, who gives it not only his 
The office of the society is 222 Waver- name, which must carry great influence, 
ly place, New York city. but his personal attention. It combines 


—- amusement for the young folks with mat- 

Our Church at Work is a monthly ter for serious study. All Chautauquans 

publication of the work and social inter- will be interested in it, and its circulation, 

ests of the Calvary Presbyterian church now wide, should extend to every En- 

of New York. Such a paper is not glish-speaking town or village, where the 

only useful to those at home, but very best training of young men and young 
gratefully received by friends far away. women is an important question. 
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REPORTS OF CHARITABLE ORGANIZATIONS. 


Boston. Hospital Newspaper Society. Ninth Annual 
Report. Secretary, Mrs.Grace M.Kuhn, Thesociety 
receives and distributes, among hospitals and state in- 
stitutions, papers, magazines, books and Christmas 
cards. Current receipts, $315.00; expenses, $278.19. 

30STON. Home for Aged Women, ‘Thirty-seventh 
Annual Report. President, Henry B. Rogers; 
Secretary, Henry Emmons. Upon payment of an 
admission fee, American women over sixty years of 
age, with proper recommendations, are provided with 
a home inthis institution. Current receipts, $45,571.- 
74; expenses, $25,040.55. 

BostON. Woman's Education Society. Annual Re- 
port. President, Miss E. S, Parkman; Secretary, 
Miss M. C. Peabody. ‘The object of this associa- 
tion shall be to promote the better education 
of women.” Current receipts, $542.25; expenses, 
$497.30. 

Boston. City Missionary Society, Seventeenth An- 
nual Report. President, Arthur W. Tufts; Secretary, 
Rev. Francis E irk. ‘The object of this society is 
the moral and religious instruction of the poor of the 
city. Current receipts, $21,927.37; expenses, $20,- 
883.42. 

BOSTON. * Massachusetts Society for Promotion of Tem- 
perance and Inebriates’ Home, Annual Report. Pres- 
ident, Frank D. Allen; Secretary, Robert Scott. The 
aim is “to inspire hope in those who are cast down, 
restore strength to the weak, and, if possible, lead all 
to a higher and better life.” Current receipts, $3,863.- 
40; expenses, $4,230.93. 


Bosron., Alassachusetts Society for the Prevention of 


Cruelty to Children, Sixth Annual Report. Presz- 
dent, John F, Andrew; Secretary, Frank B, Fay. 
The society assists the police and courts to carry out 
the laws which relate to children, and strive to make 
good citizens of those who would be otherwise pau- 
pers and criminals. Current receipts, $13,147.34; 
expenses, $11,864.74. 

Boston. Deutschen Hulfs-Vereins. Annual Report. 
President, Otto Kramer; Secretary, G. T. Walther. 
This association aids German emigrants in finding 
employment and assists them by temporary support, 
It also aids the German poor of the city. Current 
receipts, $1,635.79; expenses, $1,671.14. 

Boston. New Lugland Hospital for Women and 
Children, Annual Report. President, Miss Lucy 
Goddard; Secretary, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. The 
hospital provides medical aid for women by physi- 
cians of their own sex; assists women in the study 
of medicine, and trains nurses for the care of the 
sick. Current receipts, $62,079.52; expenses, $31,- 
555-85: 

NEw York. Christian Institute. Second Annual 
Report. Founder, Andrew C. Zabriskie. The in- 
stitute furnishes free religious services and instruction 
to boys, and endeavors by means of library, club, 
savings-bank, gymnasium, etc., to educate them, 
Current receipts, $390.93. 

NEW YORK. Society for /nstruction in First Aid tothe 
Injured, Fifth Annual Report. Honorary President, 
Hon. John Jay; Secretary, Howard Conkling. “The 
object of the society is to give instruction by means 


of lectures in the use of remedial measures to be em- 
ployed before the doctor comes, and to teach a few 
of the simple laws of health and nursing.” Current 
receipts, $1,534.93; expenses, $1,085.47. 

PROVIDENCE. Thode /sland Woman's Indian 
tion, Second Annual Report. President, Mrs. Sam- 
uel Richards; Secretary, Mrs. Alonzo Williams, 
The object of this society is to strengthen public 
sentiment in behalf of the Indians and to aid in edu- 
cational and mission work, pursued by the National 
Indian Association. Current receipts, $201.00; ex- 
penses, $202.62. 

PROVIDENCE, Woman's Educational and Industrial 
Union. Second Annual Report. President, Mrs. 
M. M. Brewster; Secretary, Miss Jessie Piietteplace, 
The object of the Union “is to increase tellowship 
among women, in order to promote the best practica 
methods for securing educational, industrial and 
social advancement.” Current receipts, $1,216.31; 
expenses, $1,219.48. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Northwestern Hospitel for 
Women and Children, Fourth Annual Repost. 
President, Mrs. H. G. Walker; Secretary, Mrs. 1. C. 
Marston. The object is to provide proper medical 
and surgical aid to women and children, to train 
nurses for the sick and young women for domestic ser- 
vice. Current receipts, $3,484.90; expenses, $2,- 
558.07. 

BROOKLINE, MAss. Brookline Union, Annual Re- 
port. President, Edward 1.Thomas; C7ler’, Charles 
H. Stearns. ‘“ The object of the association shall be 
to erect and maintain a building to contain a _ read- 
ing-room, a gymnasium, a coffee room, a hall, and 
other rooms for charitable, educational and _ social 
purposes, or for rental for such purposes as are con- 
sistent with the general objects of the association.” 

MINNEAPOLIS, Sisterhood of Bethany. Eleventh An- 
nual Report. President, Mrs. C. O. Van Cleve; 
Secretary, Mrs. H.G. Walker. The society tries to 
promote social purity and offers a home to repent- 
ant women and procures employment for them. 
Current receipts, $4,281.99; expenses, $5,497.74. 

PHILADELPHIA. ome of the Merciful Saviour for 
Crippled Children. Fourth Annual Report. Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Robert F. Simes. The Home furnishes a 
true home with loving care to unfortunate children, 
and is entirely supported by voluntary contributions. 
Current receipts, $23,081.51; expenses, $21,735.02. 

PHILADELPHIA. Visiting Nurse Society. First An- 
nual Report. President, Mrs. William F. Jenks; 
Secretary, Miss E. A. Groome. The object is “to 
furnish good nurses to the poor in time of illness, 
and to teach cleanliness and proper care of the sick.” 
Current receipts, $2,092.20; expenses, $1,884.39. 


National Divorce Reform League. Annual Report. 
President, Rt. .Rev. Benjamin H. Paddock, D. D., 
Boston; Secre¢ary, Rev. Samuel W. Dike, Royalton, 
Vt. “Its object shall be to promote an improvement 
in public sentiment and legislation on the institution 
of the Family, especially as affected by existing evils, 
relating to Marriage and Divorce.” Current receipts, 
$1,448.95. 
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